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®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  The  Only  Independent  Weekly  Journal  of  Newspapering 


How  can  a  newspaper 
serve  readers?  Read  on. 


’^eadqiuurtorg  Cl^  of  tbe  vaat  w: 
producing  Permian  Basin  in  West  Texas  is  experiencing  itsftrst  non*oil>driyen  "booi^-  a 
phenomenon  touching  almost  every  aspect  of  life. 

There  is  a  gusher  of  new  retail,  restaurant  and  other  businesses.  The  city's  hospital  is 
expanding  while  work  begins  on  a  second  $30  million  medical  center.  A  $28  million  airport 
terminal  has  been  cleared  for  landing.  New  houses  sprout  in  a  half  dozen  developments. 
The  downtown  core,  long  noted  for  its  high  rises,  won't  get  left  behind;  there's  a  plan  to  make 
sure  this  attractive  area  never  deteriorates. 

Midland  and  nearby  Odessa  form  the  state's  12th  largest  metropolitan  area,  a  population 
filled  with  the  "can  do"  spirit,  that  takes  pride  in  success  whether  it's  surpassing  another  United 
Way  goal  or  luring  another  business  or  retired  couple  to  town.  While  oil  is  not  driving  today's 
growth,  it  still  attracts  many  companies  that  have  decided  this  is  a  place  to  be. 

Of  course,  our  newspaper  covers  the  developments  of  a  growing  city,  along  with  the  zoning 
and  spending  controversies  it  spawns.  But  being  a  true  partner  in  progress  means  more  than 
just  strong  news  coverage.  In  Midland,  it  also  means  being  the  city's  loudest  cheerleader,  its 
biggest  booster,  its  most  loyal 
friend.  Midland  just  wouldn’t 
accept  anything  less. 
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WhERE  will  NEWSPAPERS  QO  fOR  tNe 
HeLp  tNey  NEEd  wirh  tUeir 

NEW  iNTERACTiVE  pROduCTS 
ANd  SERViCES? 


JUe  EdiroR  &  PublishER 


AdvERxisiNq  PAckAqe  foR 

iNTERACjivE  SuccEss:  Bijy  >  ANd 

qET  xhE  4Th  FREE! 

Be  sure  to  bE  iNcludEd.  To  pUc  youR 
Ad,  caU  AdvERxisiNq  DIrecxor 
Steve  TowNsUy  ax  (212)  675-4580 
OR  CAlt  youR  IocaI  E&P  representative 


1ST  ANNUAL 

INTERACTIVE  NEWSPAPERS 
RESOURCE  DIRECTORY 
SEPTUBER  16,  1999 


P/EdNEsdAy,  AuqusT  50 
,  SeptemOer  1 

Ad  Rates 

FuUPaqe . S5,420 

I^Paqe . $2,670 

1/2  Biqe . $2,020 

ColoR  Rates 

jlyE  $425  foR  eacIh  coIor  per  paqe,  STANdARd  coIors. 
I'iNQ  $200  EXTRA  fOR  fACiNQ  pAQE,  SAME  COlOR. 

ORy  IVlATchEd  coloR  $575  per  paqe,  per  extra  coIor. 
teiR  FoEIR'COIoR  process  SpACEANd  COlOR  chARqE! 
One  paqe,  $4,670; 

TWO-pAQE  SpREAd,  $8,690 
(bASEd  ON  ONE-TiME  SpACE  RATE) 

...OR  yOUR  E&P  CONTRACT  RATE  AppllES. 


SpACE  Reservat 

Copy  C 

New  AnnuaI  Dire^ 


Newspapers  fsm 
EXpAN^NQ  wca 
vicES.  Interest  is  « 
EdiTOR  &  Publisb^ 
NEWSPAPERS  UNdEip 
foR  tHe  iNdusTRy  ^ 
REQulARly  AppEARtrll 
MUNiCATiONS,  ANd  1 
NEWSPAPER  COf^Eal 
iNduSTRy  NEEd.  E&^ 
whERE  newspapers^ 
Interactive  pROQRAji 
will  bE  SEEN  by  Tkp 
QuidE  will  bE  sAvn 


SaIes  OfficES 


TaKe  AdvANTAQE  4 
pRiME  pROSpEC 
ExhibiTS,  spoNso 
pACkAQES  ARE  AM 

Europe  ANd  Intew 


PpORTUNiTiES  WiTh 
:TS  ANd  SERViCES. 
^TlON  AdVERTiSiNQ 
ACTIVE  PublishiNQ 
conIerences.  CaU 


New  YorK  •  • 
New  YorK  Eax 
CbicAQo  •  • 
New  OrIeans 
Los  AnqeIes 
San  ErancIsco 


The  biggest  prize  in  the  field  of 
editorial  cartooning ... 


and  his  awards  arenH  bad  either! 


J.  here  are  many  awards  given  in  the  field  of  editorial  cartooning,  but  to  hundreds  of  editors  around  the 
world,  there’s  only  ONE  prize  -  cartoonist  Jim  Borgman.  His  humor  and  creativity  have  not  only  made  him  a 
^  favorite  among  readers  and  editors,  they’ve 

also  made  him  a  prolific  award  winner.  His 
collection  includes  the  Pulitzer  Prize;  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society’s  highest 
honor,  the  Reuben;  four  other  NCS  awards 
for  best  editorial  cartoonist,  including  this 
year’s;  and  the  1995  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award 
for  Distinguished  Journalism.  To  find  out 
how  you  can  receive  this  “prize”  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  Richard  Heimlich, 
national  sales  manager,  toll-free: 

(800)  526-KING  or  collect 
(212)  455-4000. 


APHWEMny 

IT5NCX1HE 

BONONW; 

SIWIB 


fcwill 

the  Otter 
kicl99ayr 


216  East  45fh  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10017 


A  DIvMon  ofTht  HMnt  CoiporMon 
Jim  Borgman  cartoons  ©  1995  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Distributed  by  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 
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AUGUST 

1  O- 12  —  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Convention,  Hyatt  Regency,  Knoxville 
1  6-20  —  National  Association  of  Black  Journalists  Convention, 
Marriott  Hotel,  Philadelphia  ' 

23-26  —  Asian  American  Journalists  Association  Convention, 
Hilton  Hawaiian  Village,  Honolulu  - 

25-26  —  Festival  of  Cartoon  Art,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus 


SEPTEMBER 

7- 0  —  Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association  Convention, 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

8- 10  —  Society  of  Newspaper  Design  Conference,  Hotel  Arts, 
Barcelona 

1  4-  15  —  International  Newspaper  in  Education  Rights  of  the 
Child  Conference,  Stockholm  City  Conference  Centre,  Stockholm 
1  4- 16  —  Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference,  Lake  of  the  Ozarks 
Holiday  Inn,  Osage  Beach,  Mo. 

1  4-  16  —  Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Pointe 
Hilton  Resort,  Phoenix 

1  4- 17  —  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association 
Convention,  Sheraton  Sand  Key  Resort,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla. 

1  7-20  —  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Broadmoor  Resort,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

20-22  —  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Seven  Springs  Resort,  Seven  Springs,  Pa. 

20-23  —  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Convention, 
Plaza  Hotel,  San  Antonio 

20-23  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Radisson 
Hotel,  St.  Paul 

2 1  -23  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Libel  Conference, 
Ritz-Carlton,  McLean,  Va. 

2 1  -24  —  Newspaper  Operations  Association/New  England  News¬ 
paper  Association  Convention,  Mount  Washington  Hotel  and  Resort, 
Bretton  Woods,  N.H. 

27-20  —  Kelsey  Group  Media  Alliances  Conference,  Hyatt  Re¬ 
gency,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

27-30  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Europe 
Conference,  Rome 


About  Awards 

National  Press  Club  Awards.  The  National  Press  Club 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  announced  the  winners  of  its  an¬ 
nual  journalism  awards. 

The  Robert  L.  Kozik  Award  for  Environmental  Report¬ 
ing  went  to  Karen  Dorn  Steele  and  Jim  Lynch  of  the 
Spokesmari'Review  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  for  a  series  about 
the  cleanup  of  the  Hanford  Nuclear  Reservation. 

The  Edwin  M.  Hood  Award  for  Diplomatic  Correspon¬ 
dence  was  won  by  Doyle  McManus  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
for  his  article  detailing  the  diplomatic  maneuvering  to  get 
Haitian  Gen.  Raoul  Cedras  to  step  down. 

The  Washington  Correspondence  Award  goes  to  Marcia 
Stepanek  and  Charles  Lewis  of  the  Albany  Times  Union  and 
Hearst  Newspapers  for  a  story  about  why  readers  need  to  be 
concerned  with  the  budget  deficit. 

John  Monk  of  the  Charlotte  Observer  took  the  Robin 
Goldstein  Award  for  Regional  Reporters  in  Washington. 

The  Newsletter  journalism  Award  was  presented  to 
Michael  Ocrant  and  Tom  Doggett  of  Securities  Week  for  re¬ 
porting  on  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton’s  commodities  invest¬ 
ments. 

Eric  Rosenberg  of  Defense  Week  was  the  winner  for  an¬ 
alytical  reporting  for  his  comparison  of  the  military  inva¬ 
sions  of  Haiti  and  Somalia. 

The  Observer’s  Nancy  Stancill  received  the  Consumer 
Journalism  Award  for  her  series  on  the  breakdown  of  food 
safety  in  North  Carolina. 

Livingston  Awards.  Reporters  from  the  Boston  Globe 
and  the  alternative  weekly  Independent  of  Durham,  N.C., 
are  the  print  winners  of  this  year’s  Livingston  Awards  for 
Young  Journalists,  presented  by  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  and  the  New  York-based  Mollie  Parnis  Livingston 
Foundation. 

The  Globe’s  Mitchell  Zuckoff,  34,  was  honored  for  a  six- 
part  series  on  the  questionable  practices  of  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies  that  trade  with  and  operate  in  developing  countries. 
Melinda  Ruley,  also  34,  of  the  Durham  paper  won  for  a  three- 
part  series  on  black  women  crah  pickers  who  work  for  gen¬ 
erations  for  the  same,  white  employers. 


OCTOBER 

1  -4  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Western  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Vancouver 

5-7  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Central  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Columbus 

5-7  —  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Capitol  Plaza  Hotel,  Jefferson  City 

8-11  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Southetn 
Region  Conference,  Tradewinds  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg 
8-11  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Eastern 
Region  Conference,  Westin  Hotel,  Providence 

O- 12  —  IFRA  Congress  and  Expo,  Rai  Convention  Center,  Am¬ 
sterdam 


SATW  Foundation  Lowell  Thomas  Awards.  For  the 

third  year  in  a  row,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  has  been  named 
as  having  the  best  travel  section  among  top-circulation 
newspapers  by  the  Society  of  American  Travel  Writers 
Foundation. 

Other  newspaper  winners  of  this  year’s  SATW  Founda¬ 
tion  Lowell  Thomas  Travel  Journalism  Awards  were  the 
Record  of  Bergen  County,  N.J.;  Chicago  Sun-Times;  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle;  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune;  Orange  County 
Register  and  Quincy,  Mass.,  Patriot  Ledger. 
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stonewall  Awards.  Jim  Thomas,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  St.  Louis  NevuS'Telegraph,  is  one  of  the  recipients  of  this 
year’s  Stonewall  Awards,  which  honor  journalists,  artists 
and  activists  for  their  contributions  to  the  gay  community. 

The  awards,  each  of  which  carries  $25,000,  are  named  for 
the  Stonewall  rebellion  in  New  York  City’s  Greenwich  Vil¬ 
lage  in  1969. 
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Publishers  on  Parade 


“Parade  helps  maintain  the  audience  of  today... 
and  grow  the  audience  of  tomorrow.” 

“Parade  is  an  anchor  in  The  Spokesman-Review’s  Sunday  edition.  We  pride  ourselves  on  producing 
and  providing  a  quality  newspaper  for  the  people  of  Spokane,  Washington,  Coeur  D’Alene,  Idaho 
and  the  surrounding  Inland  Northwest.  Since  Parade  appeals  to  readers  of  all  ages,  it’s  a  definite  added 
value  to  our  Sunday  package...  and  has  been  so  since  1969.  i  ~  ” 

“Again  and  again.  Parade  shows  up  in  our  readership  studies  as  one  of  ■ 
the  more  popular  sections.  Parade  provides  us  with  a  strong  competitive 
edge  in  the  present  and  for  the  future.  It’s  a  magazine  that  successfully 
addresses  topics  that  concern  both  young  and  old. 

“From  Fresh  Voices  to  Intelligence  Report...fi‘om  special  theme  issues  | 
to  weekly  in-depth  articles...Parade  spans  all  generations,  supporting  an  | 
effort  that’s  vital  to  our  newspaper:  maintaining  today’s  audience  while  { 
attracting  tomorrow’s  readers.”  | 

Featured  in  over  340  newspapers  I 

every  Sunday.  J 


Editori^Publishcr/coNTENTs 


NEWS 

9  Return 

To  Seller 

Ruling  the  deal  violates  antitrust  law,  a 
U.S.  judge  rescinds  the  $22'million 
sale  of  the  Northwest  Arkansas  Times 
of  Fayetteville. 

1  1  Recipe 

For  Success 

At  the  rejuvenated  Atlanta  Press  Club, 
boozing  is  passe  and  journalism  pro¬ 
grams  are  de  rigueur. 

1 2  Profitable 

Periodic  Pains 

Editors  may  not  be  enthusiastic  about 
putting  together  internally  generated 
supplements  and  special  sections,  but 
publishers  are  sold  on  these  sizable  rev¬ 
enue  sources. 


1 4  Bulking  Up 

Its  U.S.  Presence 

Reuters  launches  a  state-by-state  busi¬ 
ness  report. 

1  5  Death  Of 
A  Tabloid 

Following  months  of  rumors.  Times 
Mirror  Co.  folds  its  money-bleeding, 
award-winning  tabloid.  New  York 
Newsday. 

16  Uniform 

Correction  Act 
Introduced 

The  goal  is  to  provide  a  means  to  settle 
defamation  actions  without  going  to 
court. 

SECTIONS 

22  Newspeople  in  the  News 

24  Advertising/Promotion  —  News¬ 
papers  advised  on  how  to  capture  more 
political  advertising  dollars 


newspaper  product  limits;  Seidel  broth¬ 
ers,  once  colleagues,  now  competitors 

30  Interactive  Communications  — 
Too  much  porn  on  Internet  —  or  in  the 
press? 

32  Obituaries 

34  Syndicates/News  Services  — 
Cartoonists'  group  decries  job  losses 

39  Classified 

DEPARTMENTS 

2  About  Awards 
2  Calendar 

6  Editorial 
A  call  to  arms 

^  Letters  to  the  Editor 

7  Newspaperdom 


1  8  Ownership  Changes 

20  Legal  Briefs 

48  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
What  journalism  professors  should  be 
teaching  you,  according  to  a  college 
newspaper  editor 


26  News  Tech  —  Trimmers  expand  1  7  Stock  Tables 
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Asbury  Park  Press 
buys  News  Tribune 
from  Bergen  Record 

by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

THE  BATTLE  FOR  Central  New  Jersey  between  two  larg¬ 
er  regional  papers  to  the  north  and  south  has  been  won  by 
the  Asbury  Park  Press. 

The  Press,  based  in  Neptune,  has  agreed  to  buy  the 
54,000-circulation  Woodbridge  News  Tribune  and  to  merge 
it  with  the  nearby  Home  News,  acquired  by  the  Press  two 
years  ago. 

The  sale  by  the  Record,  based  in  Hackensack  to  the 
north,  is  expected  to  close  hy  the  end  of  the  year.  Terms 
were  not  disclosed.  Both  parties  are  privately  owned. 

The  joint  announcement  July  12  left  the  jobs  of  130  full- 
and  95  part-time  News  Tribune  employees,  including  60 
journalists,  up  in  the  air.  Neither  the  buyer.  Record  parent 
Macromedia  Inc.,  nor  seller.  Press  parent  New  Jersey  Press 
Inc.,  was  promising  any  of  them  jobs,  but  both  were  offering 
consideration  at  their  various  media  holdings. 

The  Record  did  not  disclose  what  severance  it  would  of¬ 
fer. 

The  sale  deals  a  major  blow  to  Malcolm  Borg,  the  Record 
chairman,  who  spent  a  reported  $25  million  for  News  Tri¬ 
bune  in  the  expansionist  days  of  1985  in  an  effort  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  presence  in  Central  Jersey.  Borg  —  like  the  Lass  and 
Plangere  families  who  own  the  Press  —  has  long  coveted 
the  growing  market,  where  three  dailies  scratched  out  a  liv¬ 
ing  in  Middlesex  and  eastern  Somerset  counties. 

Largely  because  of  debts  and  a  down  economy,  Borg 
failed  to  add  on  the  Home  News,  which  eventually  went  to 
the  Press  in  1993. 

Borg  said  News  Tribune’s  losses  were  draining  corporate 
resources.  He  blamed  weak  advertising  prospects  and 
newsprint  prices,  up  over  over  100%  in  21  months. 

“We’re  trying  to  do  other  things,  like  get  into  electronic 
publishing  and  our  commercial  printing  ventures,”  Borg  told 
a  Record  reporter.  “So,  rather  than  continue  to  throw  three 
to  four  million  of  profits  being  earned  by  our  television  sta¬ 
tions  at  the  News  Tribune,  why  not  sell  what  we  can  out  of 
the  paper,  cut  our  losses  and  try  to  grow  other  aspects  of  the 
business?” 

Borg’s  Macromedia  also  owns  four  TV  stations. 

The  two  papers  had  traditionally  split  Middlesex  County 
in  two,  the  News  Tribune  in  the  east  and  the  Home  News  in 
the  west  and  in  eastern  Somerset  County,  where  it  con¬ 
fronted  Gannett  Co.’s  Courier-News  of  Bridgewater. 

Press  president  Don  Lass  said  the  status  quo  of  two  papers 
sharing  Middlesex  County  “is  no  longer  economically  vi¬ 
able.”  He  said  the  combined  paper  would  provide  better  cov¬ 
erage  for  readers  and  advertisers. 

While  not  a  surprise  to  anybody  aware  of  the  prolonged 
and  often  public  wrangling  over  the  newspapers,  the  news 
was  still  a  blow  to  News  Tribune  employees. 

(See  Asbury  on  page  38) 


RffORIMG  ABOUT 


SOENIOLOGr? 


Find  out 
how  you 
can  get 
accurate 
facts,  not 
fiction. 


Referenxb  Guide 
TO  THE  Scientology 
Religion 


“The  first  duty  of  a  newspaper  is  to  be  accurate.  If  it 
is  accurate,  it  follows  that  it  is  fair." 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  Editor,  New  York  World 


When  you  began  your  career  in  journalism,  you 
dedicated  yourself  to  the  principles  of  truth, 
accuracy  and  fairness.  Periiaps  you  still  hold 
fast  to  these  important  goals. 

For  the  past  forty  years,  the  Church  of  Scientology 
has  been  growing  around  the  world.  There  are  now  more 
than  8  million  members  in  2,318  churches,  missions  and 
related  organizations  in  107  countries. 

Scientologists  believe  that  man  is  a  spirit  and  is  basical¬ 
ly  good.  The  Scientology  religion  which  was  founded  by 
American  writer  and  philosopher  L.  Ron  Hubbard,  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  the  betterment  of  the  individual  —  freeing 
him  from  the  debilitating  effects  of  drugs,  illiteracy  and 
declining  moral  values  —  and  provides  him  the  means  to 
improve  himself  and  life’s  conditions. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  Church  and  its 
members,  but  there  is  more  to  know  than  is  most  often 
reported. 

At  your  request,  we  will  send  a  package  of  information 
about  the  Church  for  your  reference  files,  which  includes: 

♦  The  Church’s  40th  Anniversary  Brochure; 

♦  Questions  Most  Frequently  Asked  by  the  Media 
About  Scientology; 

♦  L.  Ron  Hubbard:  A  Profile; 

♦  Color  photos  of  Church  of  Scientology  executives 
and  individual  Churches  of  Scientology  around  the 
world. 

Call  us  with  your  questions.  We  will  answer  openly 
and  honesdy.  Get  the  facts  for  yourself. 

Also  available  are  copies  of  What  Is  Scientology?  and 
The  Scientology  Handbook,  the  definitive  reference 
works  on  the  Scientology  religion. 

Leisa  Goodman,  Public  Affairs 
Church  of  Scientology  International 
6331  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Ste.  1200 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90028 

1-213-960-3500 

SCIENTOIOGY  ■  a  indenark  and  sovice  mark  owned  by  the  Religious  Technology  Cenier  and  is  used  with  its  pennission. 
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James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 
Robert  U.  Brown,  President 

D.  Colin  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  Advertising/Research 
Christopher  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  Circulatum/Production 


EditorOTublisher 


®The  Fourth  Estate 


A  call  to  arms 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  freedom  of  information  —  to  get  government  officials  at  all 
levels  to  observe  laws  already  in  existence  for  some  time  such  as  FoIA,  open 
records  and  open  meetings  laws  —  is  serious  and  never-ending.  The  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  thinks  it  is  so  important  that  it  has  devoted  16 
pages  of  its  monthly  Bulletin,  now  attractively  restyled  as  The  American  Editor, 
to  the  subject  under  the  title  “A  Call  to  Arms.”  It  is  almost  a  handbook  de¬ 
scribing  the  problems  and  telling  editors  how  they  could,  and  should,  become 
involved  locally,  as  well  as  nationally. 

There  are  suggestions  on  how  to  prepare  and  phrase  an  Fol  request.  There  is 
a  tribute  to  Janet  Reno,  attorney  general,  for  living  up  to  the  pledges  she  made 
to  ASNE  in  1994.  The  justice  Department  has  cut  the  backlog  of  Fol  requests 
by  15%,  but  30,000  requests  are  pending  and  there  has  been  a  9%  increase  so 
far  this  year. 

The  public  affairs  director  at  Justice  suggests  journalists  and  academicians 
should  make  their  requests  easier  to  fill:  “The  plain  fact  is  that  many  ‘gimme  all 
you’ve  got’  requests  are  selfish,  self-indulgent  and  dumb”  because  they  clog  the 
system  for  working  journalists. 

Paul  McMasters,  executive  director  of  The  Freedom  Forum  First  Amendment 
Center,  observes  “the  machinery  of  bureaucracy  grinds  slowly  and  administra¬ 
tive  officials  pay  more  homage  to  the  principle  of  openness  than  the  practice  of 
openness.  Much  work  remains  to  be  done  at  the  federal  level.”  He  adds  that  the 
problems  of  open  meetings  and  records  is  even  worse  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

There  is  a  warning  to  editors  about  the  Boxer-Moran  bill  restricting  access 
to  state  motor  vehicle  records.  Now  there  is  a  state-by-state  battle  to  undo  the 
federal  law.  McMasters  warns  that  “if  DMV  records  can  be  closed,  then  all  state 
records  are  vulnerable.” 

There  are  only  24  states  with  nonprofit,  freestanding  Fol  groups.  ASNE  will 
provide  advice  on  how  state  groups  can  establish  their  own  Fol  groups  and  rec¬ 
ommends  they  all  become  members  of  the  National  Freedom  of  Information 
Coalition,  which  is  an  alliance  of  state  and  academic  centers. 

A  thorough  reading  of  ASNE’s  “A  Call  to  Arms”  is  highly  recommended  to 
all  editors  of  newspapers  large  and  small.  McMasters  concluded:  “If  we  fail  to 
fight,  as  file  drawers  and  government  doors  slam  shut,  then  we  may  as  well  close 
our  own  doors  and  go  home.” 


Flag  burning 

WE  JOIN  WITH  ASNE  and  most  newspapers  of  this  country  in  opposing  the 
constitutional  amendment  against  desecration  of  the  flag.  The  amendment  has 
gone  too  far  with  its  passage  by  the  House.  It  must  be  stopped  in  the  Senate. 

This  amendment  would  erode  the  right  of  citizens  to  express  their  political 
opinions,  no  matter  how  foolish  or  repugnant  those  opinions  may  be,  said  Bill 
Ketter,  ASNE  president.  Let  the  flag  burners  make  fools  of  themselves  and 
show  how  little  they  have  to  say  for  their  cause,  whatever  it  might  be. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Says  New  York  Newsday 
was  Laventhol’s  dream 


I  DON’T  KNOW  where  George  Gar- 
neau  got  his  information  on  the  shut¬ 
down  of  New  York  Newsday,  hut  he 
most  decidedly  was  off  base  when  he 
credited  Bob  Johnson,  a  former  pub¬ 
lisher  with  no  news  background,  with 
starting  the  paper. 

The  man  who  did  that  was  Dave 
Laventhol,  who  later  became  president 
of  Times  Mirror  Co.  and  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  the  company’s  flag¬ 
ship  newspaper. 

Laventhol,  a  superb  and  imaginative 
but  self-effacing  newsman,  resigned 
that  post  only  because  of  illness. 


Newspaperdom« 

50  YEARS  AGO _ The  strike 

of  1,700  members  of  the  Newspaper 
and  Mail  Deliverer’s  Union  against 
New  York  City  newspapers  ended 
after  17  days.  The  War  Labor  Board 
prevailed  with  insistence  on  inde¬ 
pendent  arbitration  of  the  salient 
issues  of  vacations  and  holidays 
with  pay,  plus  retroactivity. 

Meanwhile,  newspapers  face  a 
major  confrontation  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union, 
which  currently  is  striking  against 
newspapers  in  San  Antonio  and 
Baltimore,  and  says  the  War.  Labor 
Board  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
newspaper  business.  The  ITU  presi¬ 
dent,  Woodruff  Randolph,  says  that 
if  WLB  decides  against  inclusion  of 
ITU  laws  in  these  disputes,  it  will 
not  abide  by  the  decision. 

A  WLB  statement  said;  The  ITU 
has  “challenged  the  authority  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States 
in  time  of  war  to  provide  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  labor  dis¬ 
putes”  and  has  placed  its  laws  above 
the  laws  of  Congress. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
July  21,1945 


Dave’s  dream  for  New  York  Newsday 
was  to  make  it  an  upscale  tabloid,  posi¬ 
tioned  between  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Daily  News. 

Oh  yes,  Johnson,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  didn’t  suddenly  resign,  but 
was  eased  out  some  time  before  his  de¬ 
parture  was  announced. 

How  do  I  know  all  this  about  Laven¬ 
thol? 

I  retired  on  Dec.  31,  1988,  after  a  to¬ 
tal  of  30  years  with  Newsday,  was  New 
York  Newsday’s  first  editorial  writer 
and,  in  that  capacity,  had  frequent 
contact  with  Dave. 

Bob  Hollingsworth 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Simplistic  view 

THE  POINT  OF  Doug  Borgstedt’s 
May  30  cartoon  is  well-taken,  at  least 
concerning  the  simplistic  view  that  the 
“information  superhighway”  is  the  an¬ 
swer  to  all  the  ills  of  modern  newspa- 
perdom. 

What  is  disheartening,  however,  is 
the  implication  that  suburban  weeklies 
are  a  threat  to  the  “press.” 

Is  it  really  necessary  to  argue  that 
weekly  newspapers  are  part  of  the  le¬ 
gitimate  press? 

Weekly  newspapers  publish  real 
news,  with  stories  often  more  detailed 
than  those  offered  by  the  dailies. 
Weeklies  were  involved  in  public  jour¬ 
nalism  long  before  the  recent  discovery 
of  same  by  the  large  dailies. 

And,  yes,  weekly  newspapers  are 
struggling  with  issues  such  as  the  infor¬ 
mation  superhighway  and  competition 
from  alternate  advertising  media. 

It  may  have  been  an  unintentional 
insult,  but  we  all  know  how  sensitive 
the  press  people  can  be. 

Don  Schelske 

Schelske  is  editor  of  the 
Davison  (Mich.)  Index. 


Report  the  facts, 
not  the  truth 

THANKS  TO  STANLEY  Asimov’s  let¬ 
ter  in  your  June  24  issue,  I  have  finally 
figured  out  what  is  wrong  with  the 
American  press. 

He  says  journalists  have  learned  that 
their  obligations  are  to  print  the  truth. 
What  a  strange  idea. 

Somewhere  in  journalism  school,  I 
was  taught  that  the  job  of  a  journalist  is 
to  objectively  report  the  facts,  and  to 
leave  the  reader  to  decide  what  the 
truth  is.  If  facts  and  truth  were  the  same 
thing,  what  would  be  the  purpose  of  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor? 

Bud  Herron 

Herron  is  publisher  the  Daily  Journal  in 
Jackson  County,  Ind. 


Large  sum  is  raised 

MORE  THAN  $65,000  was  raised  for 
Oklahoma  City  bombing  relief  efforts 
by  the  Boston  Globe  and  Globe  editori¬ 
al  cartoonist  Dan  Wasserman. 

People  were  offered  a  copy  of 
Wasserman’s  April  20  cartoon,  which 
pictured  a  teddy  bear  shielding  its  eyes, 
in  exchange  for  a  donation. 

Wasserman  is  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate. 


Journalism  Fellowship 
IN  Japan 


Applications  are  being  accepted  for  a 
two-week  working  fellowship  in 
Japan  for  U.S.  newspaper  journalists. 
Autumn  program  includes  an 
independent  writing/research  project. 
Program  covers  all  costs  for  the  eight 
journalists  selected. 


Deadline:  August  1 


For  information  and  application 
materials,  please  contact: 

CFJ-IBCC  Journalism  Fellowship 
The  Center  for  Foreign  Journalists 
1 1690-A  Sunrise  Valley  Drive 
Reston,VA  22091-1409 
Fax:  (703)  620-6790 
E-mail:737 1 7.473@compuserv.com 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884 


Return 
To  Seller 


Ruling  the  deal  violates  federal  antitrust  law,  a  U.S.  judge 
rescinds  $22  million  sale  of  Arkansas  daily;  appeal  likely 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

TWO  OUT  OF  three  ain’t  good,  a  fed¬ 
eral  judge  has  ruled  in  an  antitrust  dis¬ 
pute  over  a  14,000-circulation  newspa¬ 
per  whose  sale  gave  one  family  control 
of  two  of  the  three  dailies  in  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  Arkansas. 

After  a  seven-day  trial  in  May,  U.S. 
District  Judge  j.  Franklin  Waters,  on 
July  2,  overturned  the  $22  million  sale 
of  the  Northwest  Arkansas  Times  in 
Fayetteville  on  the  grounds  that  it  vio¬ 
lates  terms  of  the  Clayton  Act  barring 
transactions  that  lessen  competition. 

Waters  said  the  sale  to  the  Stephens 
family  —  which  already  owns  the 
17,000-circulation  Morning  News  in 
nearby  Springdale  through  its  Donrey 
Media  Group  subsidiary  —  gave  it 
enough  market  dominance  to  damage 
the  competing  Benton  County  Daily 
Record  in  Bentonville. 

In  what  is  believed  to  he  the  first 
time  a  court  has  ever  reversed  the  sale 
of  a  newspaper  company,  the  judge  or¬ 
dered  another  Stephens  family  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  return  the  paper  to  Thomson 
Corp.  within  30  days. 

Attorneys  familiar  with  this  kind  of 
law  said  it  is  unusual,  and  extremely 
difficult,  for  one  newspaper  to  prove  an 
antitrust  case  against  another. 

A  Stephens  attorney  said  the  com¬ 
pany  planned  to  appeal.  Thomson  had 
not  decided  whether  it  will  appeal. 

The  case  reveals  a  strange  tale  of 
huge  corporations,  including  three 
wealthy  Arkansas  family  fortunes, 
fighting  to  control  a  market  in  which 
three  small  papers  —  combined  daily 
circulation  of  about  40,000  and  locat¬ 
ed  within  25  miles  of  each  other  — 
compete  in  two  counties  with  a  com¬ 


bined  population  of  233,000.  The  inde¬ 
pendent  Daily  Record  is  the  smallest, 
with  9,000  daily  circulation,  or  16%  of 
market  share. 

Thomson  sold  the  Times  in  February 
to  Northwest  Arkansas  Times  Limited 
Corp.  (NAT),  a  company  formed  by 
Stephens  family  trusts  a  month  earlier. 
Through  Little  Rock-based  Stephens 
Group  Inc.,  the  trusts  represent  the  in¬ 
vestment  banking  fortune  amassed  by 
Jack  Stephens,  who  still  runs  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  his  late  brother,  Witt. 

The  July  2  ruling  ended  the  initial 
phase  of  a  case  filed  the  day  the  deal 
closed,  Feb.  6,  by  the  local  real  estate 
company  Shearin  Inc.,  and  the  parent 
company  of  the  Daily  Record,  Commu¬ 
nity  Publishers  Inc.  The  companies 


asked  for  an  injunction  to  halt  the  sale, 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
filed  its  own  case  against  the  deal. 

Opponents  claimed  that  bringing 
the  14,000-circulation  Times  and  the 
17,000-circulation  Morning  News  un¬ 
der  Stephens  ownership  would  lead  to 
lower  quality  and  higher  prices. 

Waters,  in  an  83-page  ruling,  held 
that  “anticompetitive  aspects”  of  the 
deal  posed  “various  threats”  to  the 
Daily  Record  —  among  them  the  pos¬ 
sibility  advertisers  would  have  no 
choice,  a  “must  buy,”  but  to  patronize 


the  Times  and  Morning  News,  and  the 
possibility  a  deal  for  sharing  news  and 
ads  would  be  terminated  between  the 
Times  and  Daily  Record. 

Waters  held  that  NAT’s  acquisition 
of  the  Times  was  the  same  as  Donrey 
buying  it  and  that  the  deal  substantial¬ 
ly  lessened  competition.  With  84%  of 
the  market’s  daily  circulation,  and  88% 
of  advertising,  controlled  by  Stephens, 
there  is  a  clear  presumption  of  anti¬ 
competitiveness,  the  judge  said,  agree¬ 
ing  with  Shearin  that  it  faced  a  threat 
of  monopolistic  ad  prices. 

The  defense’s  explanation  that  new 
competitors  will  enter  the  market  if  the 
papers  behave  monopolistically,  the 
judge  said,  is  “specious  in  the  context 
of  the  local  daily  newspaper  industry.” 


“Consumers  and  small  businesses  in 
northwest  Arkansas  are  the  winners  in 
this  case,”  said  Anne  Bingaman,  assis¬ 
tant  attorney  general  in  charge  of  the 
Justice  Department’s  antitrust  division. 
She  said  the  ruling  ensures  that  “vigor¬ 
ous  competition”  for  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  continue  between  the 
Times  and  News. 

“An  appeal  will  come  shortly,”  NAT 
attorney  Jerry  Jones  told  the  Daily 
Record,  saying  he  disagreed  with  major 
elements  of  the  opinion,  including  the 
judge’s  decision  to  define  the  market- 


Paul  Eyre,  a  Cleveland  attorney  who  has  defended 
newspapers  in  antitrust  cases,  said  the  decision  was 
“stunning”  because  it  limited  the  definition  of  the 
market  to  local  dailies. 
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place  as  the  three  daily  newspapers, 
excluding  other  media  competition. 

“We  do  not  believe  the  opinion  will 
withstand  an  appeal,”  he  said. 

Paul  Eyre,  a  Cleveland  attorney  for 
Baker  &  Hostetler  who  has  defended 
newspapers  in  antitrust  cases,  said  the 
decision  was  “stunning”  because  it  lim¬ 
ited  the  definition  of  the  market  to  lo¬ 
cal  dailies. 

“While  that  definition  may  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  prior  cases,  it  misses  the 
realities  of  the  present  day  market 
place,”  Eyre  said,  realities  that  often  in¬ 
clude  competition  from  weeklies,  shop¬ 
pers,  direct  mail,  billboards,  radio,  TV, 
auto  traders,  yellow  pages  and  real  es¬ 
tate  magazines. 

Eyre  disagreed  with  the  ruling,  but 
expected  it  to  have  a  limited  impact 
because  of  the  unique  facts  of  the  case. 

Thomson  Newspapers  president 
Dick  Harrington  said  that  the  com¬ 
pany  had  prepared  an  appeal  but  had 
not  decided  whether  to  file  it. 

The  Times  was  not  among  the  24  pa¬ 
pers  Thomson  —  the  seventh  largest 
U.S.  newspaper  company,  with  100  or 
so  dailies  and  $2  million  daily  circula¬ 
tion  —  put  up  for  sale  in  January  as 
part  of  a  strategic  restructuring.  In¬ 
stead,  the  Times  was  offered  separately 
because  several  investors  had  already 
expressed  an  interest  in  it. 

Lest  anybody  get  the  impression 
that  this  is  a  case  of  David  and  Go¬ 
liath,  the  Record  is  owned  by  Jim  Wal¬ 
ton,  son  of  the  late  Sam  Walton,  who 
built  Wal-Mart  Stores  into  the  nation’s 
biggest  retailer  and  himself  into  one  of 
the  nation’s  richest  men. 

Thomson  spurned  Jim  Walton’s  ef¬ 


fort  to  buy  the  Times,  in  partnership 
with  Walter  Hussman,  the  Arkansas 
newspaper  scion  whose  Arkansas  De¬ 
mocrat  vanquished  Gannett  Co.’s 
Arkansas  Gazette  in  a  David-and-Go- 
liath  war  of  attrition.  That  battle  in¬ 
volved  a  reversal  of  character  —  David 
became  Goliath  and  vice  versa  —  and 
an  unsuccessful  1980s  antitrust  case  in 
which  the  Patterson  family,  which 
owned  the  then-dominant  Gazette,  ac¬ 
cused  Hussman’s  WEHCO  Media  of 
antitrust  violations.  When  the  Patter¬ 
sons  lost,  they  sold  the  Gazette  to 
Gannett,  the  nation’s  biggest  newspa¬ 
per  company. 

Waters  said  the  events  leading  to  the 
sale  of  the  Times  illustrate  “the  non¬ 
competitive  manner  in  which  the 
Stephens  family  does  business”  and 
how  Thomson,  the  Canadian-based 
travel  and  information  conglomerate, 
closed  the  deal  “despite  the  existence 
of  substantial  antitrust  questions.” 

The  Stephens  family  bought  Donrey 
—  the  17th  biggest  U.S.  newspaper 
chain,  including  53  dailies,  71  non¬ 
dailies,  and  TV  holdings  —  in  1993  for 
an  estimated  $950  million  after 
founder  Don  Reynolds  died. 

The  following  account  of  events 
leading  to  the  sale  of  the  Times  is 
based  on  the  judge’s  ruling. 

As  early  as  September  1994,  Thom¬ 
son  and  Donrey  officials  met  —  but 
each  was  interested  in  buying,  not  sell¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  gain  the  upper  hand  in 
northwest  Arkansas. 

Two  months  later,  a  deal  was 
reached  for  Thomson  to  turn  over  the 
Times  to  Donrey,  in  exchange  for  prop¬ 
erties  dealt  through  an  unidentified 
third  party,  but  the  deal  collapsed 
when  the  middleman  backed  out. 

Amid  Thomson’s  talks  with  Donrey 
executives.  Jack  Stephens  intervened 
to  acquire  the  paper  through  a  separate 
corporation,  NAT,  ostensibly  so  that 
family  members  could  be  more  active 
in  operations  than  they  would  under 
Donrey.  Nevertheless,  Thomson  exec¬ 
utives  suspected  that  Stephens  formed 
NAT  to  acquire  the  Times  so  as  to 
avoid  filing  a  notification  with  federal 
regulators,  as  would  have  been  re¬ 
quired  of  Donrey  under  terms  of  the 
Harte-Scott-Rodino  law. 

Thomson  had  two  prices  in  mind  for 
the  Times:  a  low  one  for  a  buyer  who 
would  run  it  independently,  and  a  high 
one,  some  15  times  earnings,  or  $20 
million,  for  a  buyer  who  would  merge 
it  with  one  of  the  other  local  papers. 


Jack  Stephens 


With  a  Feb.  8  deadline  looming  for 
receipt  of  bids,  Harrington  met  with 
Stephens  at  Thomson  headquarters  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  Jan.  27,  and  demand¬ 
ed  a  “preemptive  bid  premium”  of  10%, 
or  $2  million,  on  top  of  the  $20  million 
Stephens  had  offered. 

Stephens  paused,  gulped  and  agreed. 

None  of  the  parties  “ever  took  ac¬ 
count  of  the  recognized  fact  that  the 
Times  was  worth  less  as  a  stand-alone 
venture,”  the  judge  said. 

Before  the  deal  was  signed,  Thom¬ 
son,  put  on  guard  by  Walter  Hussman’s 
threat  of  an  antitrust  suit,  insisted  on  a 
provision  protecting  Thomson  in  the 
event  of  a  legal  challenge.  Hussman 
was  not  involved  directly  in  the  suit, 
but  did  testify. 

Thomson  was  served  papers  Feb.  5, 
and  a  hearing  was  set  for  Feb.  7  on  a 
motion  to  halt  the  sale,  but  Thomson 
closed  the  deal  anyway  on  Feb.  6. 

Thomson  executives  “went  into  this 
transaction  ‘with  their  eyes  wide  open.’ 
They  were  paid  handsomely  to  gamble 
that  this  hurried  up  transaction  would 
withstand  antitrust  scrutiny,”  the  judge 
said. 

The  Stephens  family  has  proposed 
changes  to  reduce  its  ownership  in  the 
Times  to  95%  and  to  cut  its  stake  in 
Donrey  to  20%,  but  family  interests 
would  have  “little,  if  any,  incentive  to 
compete  aggressively  against  them¬ 
selves,”  Waters  said. 

Seeking  to  do  “the  right  thing,”  the 
judge  ordered  rescission  as  the  best 
remedy  for  the  “unlawful”  sale,  on  the 
grounds  that  Thomson  is  in  the  best 
position  to  operate  the  paper  and  find 
the  best  buyer. 
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Face-Off 
In  Detroit 

Newspapers,  unions  settle  in  for  what  looks  like  a  long  strike 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

BOTH  SIDES  IN  the  Detroit  newspa¬ 
per  strike  ratcheted  up  the  pressure  as 
signs  grew  through  the  week  that  the 
already  hitter  labor  dispute  could  be¬ 
come  a  long  one,  too. 

Though  Detroit  has  seen  numerous 
strikes  over  the  years  —  including  an 
epic  nine-month  walkout  that  shut 
down  both  papers  in  1968  —  this  one 
fed  speculation  both  on  the  picket  line 
and  in  Wall  Street  that  the  Detroit 
News  is  not  long  for  this  world. 

“I  believe  they  wanted  this  strike,” 
said  Jack  Keaton,  a  Teamsters  mailer 
walking  the  picket  line  in  front  of  the 
News'  downtown  offices.  “This  is 
Phase  II  of  the  jOA  [joint  operating 
agreement],  with  Phase  III  being  the 
shutting  down  of  one  of  the  papers. 
This  is  something  we  saw  coming  two 
years  ago.” 

One  journalism  academic  —  and 
longtime  Gannett  watcher  —  agrees 
the  strike  portends  the  end  of  Detroit 
as  a  two-newspaper  city. 

“1  think  so,  if  it’s  a  prolonged  strike,” 
said  John  K.  Hartman,  the  Central 
Michigan  University  journalism  educa¬ 
tor  and  author  of  the  1992  book  The 
USA  Today  Way. 

“I  think  Gannett  has  pretty  much 
had  its  fill  of  the  Detroit  JOA.  They 
lost  money  there  for  the  first  three 
years,  they  went  through  three  [JOA] 
CEOs  until  they  found  one  who  has  at 
least  made  a  modest  profit.  I  think  [the 
surviving  paper]  is  most  likely  to  be  the 
Free  Press,  which  has  the  most  circula¬ 
tion  and  probably  the  most  prestige 
around  the  state,”  said  Hartman,  whose 
book  argues  that  Gannett  bought  the 
News  in  1986  only  to  get  access  to  au¬ 
tomotive  advertising  for  its  fledgling 
USA  Today. 

Executives  at  Detroit  Newspapers, 
the  joint  agency  that  operates  Knight- 
Ridder’s  morning  Free  Press  and  Gan- 
nett’s  evening  News,  vigorously  deny 
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700,000  newspapers  published; 
strikers  assault,  rob  carriers 


Since  the  second  day  of  the  strike,  the 
company  has  printed  a  combined  paper 
called  the  Detroit  News  and  Free  Press 
that  has  been  thin  on  both  advertising 
and  local  news. 


any  intention  to  fold  the  News,  despite 
the  continuing  shrinking  of  its  circula¬ 
tion. 

Detroit  Newspapers  has  certainly 
shown  it  plans  to  continue  publishing 
despite  the  strike.  Since  the  strike  be¬ 
gan  on  the  night  of  July  13,  the  JOA 
has  used  non-union  labor  —  and  a 
paramilitary-style  private  security  force 
—  to  continue  printing  a  newspaper, 
despite  the  walkout  of  2,500  workers 
from  six  unions. 

The  company  has  not  missed  a  day 
of  publication  —  but  since  the  second 
day  of  the  strike  it  has  printed  a  com¬ 
bined  paper  called  the  Detroit  News 
and  Free  Press  that  has  been  thin  on 
both  advertising  and  local  news.  And 
union  pressure  has  made  distribution  a 


continuing  problem. 

Strikers  —  who  represent  the  vast 
number  of  organized  newspaper  work¬ 
ers  from  journalists  to  Teamster  mailers 
and  drivers  —  claim  their  own  victo¬ 
ries,  including  pledges  of  advertising 
boycotts  from  several  big  advertisers 
and  a  subscription  cancellation  drive 
that,  at  least  in  its  first  days,  over¬ 
whelmed  the  newspaper’s  circulation 
telephone  line. 

On  Monday,  two  Teamsters  locals 
asked  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  declare  the  walkout  a  strike 
over  unfair  labor  practices,  which 
would  prevent  the  newspapers  from 
hiring  permanent  replacements. 

Even  as  unions  were  filing  that  peti¬ 
tion,  Knight-Ridder  and  Gannett  were 
sending  journalists  from  newspapers 
across  the  country  to  work  in  Detroit. 

Tim  Kelleher,  senior  vice  president 
of  labor  relations  for  Detroit  News¬ 
papers,  said  of  the  petition,  “The 
unions,  particularly  the  Teamsters, 
have  filed  a  lot  of  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tices,  and  this  one  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  more  basis  than  the  other  ones.” 

By  mid-week,  no  bargaining  sessions 
were  scheduled  and  emotions  were 
running  high  on  the  picket  line  —  and 
inside  the  tightly  secured  newspaper 
facilities. 

George  Bullard,  assistant  managing 
editor  for  local  news  at  the  News, 
wrote  in  a  column  for  the  combined 
paper  about  the  verbal  abuse  picketers 
have  directed  against  non-union  em¬ 
ployees. 

For  their  part,  some  picketing  news¬ 
room  employees  said  they  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  quality  of  the  manage¬ 
ment-produced  paper  —  and  a  front¬ 
page  column  by  Free  Press  publisher 
Neal  Shine,  an  employee  favorite,  that 
suggested  the  Newspaper  Guild  had  no 
real  beef  with  the  papers. 

“Bashing  Neal  Shine  is  like  bashing 


(See  Detroit  on  page  33) 
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Profitable 
Periodic  Pains 

Editors  may  not  be  enthusiastic  about  internally 
generated  supplements  and  special  sections,  but 
publishers  are  sold  on  these  sizable  revenue  sources 


by  Tony  Case 

SUPPLEMENTS  AND  SPECIAL  sec¬ 
tions  spell  big  revenue  for  newspapers 
and  are  popular  with  readers.  Editors, 
meanwhile,  greet  them  with  about  as 
much  enthusiasm  as  they  would  an  ad 
director  with  a  story  idea. 

But  those  on  the  editorial  side  at  al¬ 
ternative  weeklies  have  come  to  accept 
the  fact  that  these  periodic  pains  in 
the  tushie  are  profitable,  that  publish¬ 
ers  love  ’em  —  and  that  they’re  here  to 
stay. 

“We  approach  them  from  the  per¬ 
spective  that  they’re  a  financial  neces¬ 
sity  and  sales  has  got  to  have  some  bait 
on  the  hook  every  once  in  a  while,’’ 
Nashville  Scene  editor  Bruce  Dobie 
said  at  the  18th  annual  convention  of 
the  Association  of  Alternative  News- 
weeklies. 

“We’re  all  part  of  a  fragile  little 
ecosystem,”  added  Dobie,  “and  we 


have  to  give  in  a  little  bit  somewhere 
along  the  line  to  make  the  place 
viable.” 

Virtually  every  weekly  publishes  an 
array  of  specials,  from  “best  of”  edi¬ 
tions  to  nightlife  guides  to  literary  sup¬ 
plements.  The  challenge,  according  to 
editors  who  have  had  plenty  of  experi¬ 
ence  putting  them  together,  is  breath¬ 
ing  life  into  what  threatens  to  be  a 
predictable  and  boring  advertising 
vehicle. 


“If  you  can  introduce  some  artistic 
resonance  into  these  things,  then  they 
kind  of  keep  you,  the  editor,  happy 
about  what  you’re  doing  and  make  the 
reader  somehow  connect  with  them,” 
Dobie  told  AAN  members  meeting  in 
Nashville. 

Dobie  has  compiled  at  least  a  dozen 
dining  directories  over  the  years  but 
says  he  always  manages  to  find  ways  to 
make  them  more  than  endless  lists  of 
bistros  and  burger  joints. 

In  one  such  guide,  the  Scene  ran  a 
photo  essay  featuring  Nashville’s  best- 
known  maitre  d’s.  In  another,  local 
restaurateurs  discussed  their  favorite 
eating  spots. 

The  paper  recently  published  its 
fifth  annual  “Best  of  Nashville”  edi¬ 
tion,  highlighting  readers’  favorite  tav¬ 
erns,  theaters,  booksellers  and  the  like. 

To  mark  the  anniversary,  the  paper 
created  a  Hall  of  Fame  page,  recogniz¬ 
ing  businesses  that  retained  their  pop¬ 


ularity  year  after  year.  One  restaurant 
had  the  best  cheeseburger  in  town  five 
years  running,  earning  it  a  place  on 
the  page. 

About  one  in  five  editions  of  the 
Scene  contains  a  supplement  or  special 
section,  according  to  Dobie. 

Aside  from  the  restaurant  special, 
each  year  it  cranks  out  a  guide  to  the 
city,  a  performing  arts  section  and  a 
“You  Are  So  Nashville  If ...  ”  contest 
issue.  In  this  competition,  readers  try 


their  hand  at  finishing  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  statement.  Last  year’s  winning 
entry:  “You  are  so  Nashville  if  you  go 
to  a  Hank  Williams  Jr.  concert  and  you 
pass  out  before  he  does.” 

The  contest  “says  a  lot  about  the 
psychology  of  the  city  and  who  we  are 
as  a  people,”  says  Dobie  —  plus,  it’s 
great  for  sales. 

Seattle  Weekly  has  made  an  “exten¬ 
sive  commitment”  to  specials,  accord¬ 
ing  to  editor  Skip  Berger. 

The  paper  publishes  annual  garden, 
fashion,  gift-buying  and  summer  issues. 
Its  books  quarterly  makes  ad  salespeo¬ 
ple  squeal  with  delight,  as  book  adver¬ 
tising  has  become  a  huge  revenue 
source.  And  “Beervana,”  a  consumer 
guide  to  locally  produced  pilsners, 
proved  to  be  a  popular  new  section. 

The  Weekly  also  puts  out  a  special 
edition  to  tie  in  with  the  city’s  annual 
film  festival. 

This  year’s  edition  offered  a  grid 
guide  to  featured  films,  which  might 
seem  redundant  seeing  that  festival  or¬ 
ganizers  and  local  dailies  offered  their 
own  listings.  But,  Berger  said,  the  run¬ 
down  made  the  section  “more  compre¬ 
hensive,  more  useful.” 

Berger  observed  that  supplements 
and  special  sections  represent  “the 
fault  line  between  the  church  and  state 
of  editorial  and  advertising.” 

But,  he  adds,  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  aren’t  necessarily  enemies  when  it 
comes  to  producing  specials. 

In  some  shops,  the  conflict  is  avert¬ 
ed,  as  the  ad  department  is  charged 
not  only  with  selling  space  in  the  spe¬ 
cials  but  with  preparing  content. 

In  Seattle,  although  editorial  han¬ 
dles  the  production  of  supplements 
and  special  sections,  advertising  can  be 
a  good  source  for  ideas,  Berger  related. 
After  all,  the  salespeople  are  out  in  the 
marketplace  every  day,  and  they’ve 


“I  would  encourage  you,  as  editors,  not  to  think 
that  you’re  simply  in  a  position  of  sitting  and 
helplessly  waiting  for  your  publisher  to  throw 
special  issues  at  you,”  he  said. 
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Ontario  Press  Council; 
Running  ‘before^  pix  of 
dieting  pol  not  unfair 


been  known  to  come  across  unique 
businesses  that  have  made  for  interest¬ 
ing,  unusual  stories. 

Minneapolis  Cit}/  Pages  editor  Steve 
Perry  says  he  has  little  use  for  “service- 
oriented  journalism,”  commenting,  “1 
think  it’s  counter  to  the  spirit  of  what 
we  [in  the  alternative  press]  do.” 

Still,  his  paper  is  as  involved  with 
specials  as  the  next  weekly,  pumping 
out  an  arts  section,  city  directory  and 
summer  issue. 

Perry  said  City  Pages  used  to  publish 
an  annual  fiction  issue  that  showcased 
the  work  of  aspiring  local  writers,  until 
he  and  his  colleagues  “realized  all  we 
were  really  doing  was  imbuing  people 
with  false  hopes  for  another  year  and 
keeping  them  from  going  out  and  seek¬ 
ing  gainful  employment.” 

Perry  told  conventioneers  it’s  a  mis¬ 
take  to  cede  control  of  supplements 
and  special  sections  to  the  business  op¬ 
eration,  noting  that  the  best  ideas  of¬ 
ten  come  from  within  editorial  and 
that  they  give  the  news  staff  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  devote  an  entire  edition  to  a 
single  subject. 

“I  would  encourage  you,  as  editors, 
not  to  think  that  you’re  simply  in  a  po¬ 
sition  of  sitting  and  helplessly  waiting 
for  your  publisher  to  throw  special  is¬ 
sues  at  you,”  he  said. 

“If  there’s  something  for  you  to  do 
that  seems  to  have  a  market,  then  go 
and  talk  to  the  publisher  about  it  — 
it’ll  get  you  out  of  doing  his  next  idea,” 
Perry  said. 

New  news  service 

DEUTSCHE  PRESSE-AGENTUR  has 
launched  a  service  that  includes  con¬ 
tent  in  German  and  English  from  three 
German  newspapers. 

German  Newspaper  News  Service, 
which  started  July  1,  is  operated 
through  Global  Media  Services,  a  DPA 
subsidiary,  and  includes  news,  editorials 
and  commentary  from  Sueddeutsche 
Zeitung,  Die  Welt  and  Frankfurter 
Rundschau. 

Aimed  at  papers  around  the  world, 
the  service  is  distributed  via  direct  satel¬ 
lite  transmission  as  soon  as  it  is  ready 
for  press  in  Germany,  meaning  U.S. 
subscribers  may  run  stories  the  same 
day  they  first  appear  in  print  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

It  is  marketed  in  North  America  by 
Marks  &  Frederick  Associates  in  New 
York  City.  — George  Garneau 


AS  FAR  AS  Brantford,  Ontario,  may- 
oral  candidate  Robert  Lancaster  was 
concerned,  having  his  local  newspaper 
publish  a  week-old  poll  six  days  before 
the  election  was  an  injury. 

But  printing  a  file  photo  from  the 
days  when  the  politician  was  still  over¬ 
weight,  Lancaster  complained  to  the 
Ontario  Press  Council,  added  an 
insult. 

In  a  complaint  to  the  council,  Lan¬ 
caster  charged  that  the  Brantford  Ex¬ 
positor  misused  its  power  of  the  press 
to  influence  the  outcome  of  the  1994 
mayoral  election.  He  said  the  Expositor 
conducted  a  poll  on  Nov.  1  and  2,  but 
did  not  publish  the  results  until  Nov.  8. 
Further,  he  charged  that  the  polling 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists  board  has  recommended  revi¬ 
sions  in  the  SPJ  ethics  code,  approved  a 
$1. 58-million  budget  and  laid  out  a 
schedule  of  intensive  professional  devel¬ 
opment  programs. 

A  special  task  force  has  been  working 
on  a  new  ethics  code  in  recent  months, 
revising  the  document  that  has  guided 
the  society’s  membership  for  over  50 
years.  A  new  code  is  being  drafted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  SPJ,  “to  help  reporters  know 
what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid  as  they  do 
their  work.” 

“At  a  time  when  the  public  seems  in¬ 
creasingly  alienated  with  the  press,  it  is 
more  important  than  ever  for  us  to  have 
a  code  of  conduct  that  gives  journalists 
guidance  on  how  to  conduct  them¬ 
selves,”  said  SPJ  national  president 
Reginald  Stuart,  who  is  assistant  news 
editor  in  the  Washington  bureau  of 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers. 

In  reviewing  the  task  force’s  progress, 
the  directors  recommended  separating 
enforcement  from  principles  in  the 
code,  added  language  to  cover  plagia- 


sample  was  too  small  to  be  worth 
much. 

Lancaster  also  accused  the  newspa¬ 
per  of  deliberately  using  what  he  said 
were  “unflattering”  photos  that  did  not 
reflect  Lancaster’s  recent  weight  loss. 

For  its  part,  the  Expositor  told  the 
council,  a  voluntary  organization  of 
provincial  newspapers  and  public 
members  that  rules  on  press  com¬ 
plaints,  that  its  reporting  of  the  poll 
was  accurate  and  no  slight  was  intend¬ 
ed  by  publishing  the  file  photos. 

As  it  happens,  the  poll  accurately 
reflected  Lancaster’s  ultimate  third- 
place  finish  in  the  race. 

The  council  dismissed  the  com¬ 
plaint. 


rism  and  sought  greater  sensitivity  in 
using  children  as  sources. 

In  the  months  before  SPJ’s  annual 
convention,  to  be  held  Oct.  11-14  in  St. 
Paul,  the  task  force  will  survey  members 
and  chapter  presidents  and  publish  a 
draft  in  the  Quill,  the  society’s  maga¬ 
zine.  Conventioneers  will  discuss  the 
code  during  a  special  session,  and  a  fi¬ 
nal  proposal  may  be  presented  to  SPJ 
delegates. 

The  board  also  approved  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

•  A  proposal  to  give  the  Pulliam  Edi¬ 
torial  Fellowship  greater  visibility  by 
presenting  the  honor  at  a  fall  dinner  at 
the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington 
and  publishing  the  work  of  the  fellows 
once  completed. 

•  Spending  $5,000  to  continue  a  le¬ 
gal  battle  in  Utah,  where  Orem  city  of¬ 
ficials  have  refused  to  follow  the  state’s 
open-government  law. 

•  A  capital  expenditure  of  up  to 
$30,000  to  acquire  a  new  telephone  sys¬ 
tem  to  improve  communications  be¬ 
tween  SPJ  headquarters  and  chapters. 


Making  progress  on 
SPJ  ethics  revision 
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Bulking  Up 
Its  U.S.  Presence 

Reuters  launching  state'by-'State  business  report 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

REUTERS  CONTINUED  ITS  recent 
hulking  up  with  the  announcement  at 
Nexpo  95  that  it  is  launching  individ¬ 
ual  business  reports  for  all  50  states  in 
September. 

At  a  news  conference  announcing 
the  new  service,  Reuters  State  Business 
News,  Paul  Eedle,  Reuters  America 
Inc.  editor  America  and  executive  vice 
president,  gave  an  indirect  answer  to  a 
questioner  who  asked  if  the  wire’s  re¬ 
cent  strengthening  was  an  effort  to  be 
what  United  Press  International  once 
was  —  the  biggest  alternative  to  giant 
Associated  Press. 

Noting  the  “breadth  and  depth  of 
Reuters,”  Eedle  said,  “The  scene  has 
certainly  changed  since  the,  uh. 


shrinking  of  UPI  ....  Let’s  put  it  this 
way:  Nobody’s  got  a  monopoly  on  serv¬ 
ing  the  news  market  in  a  huge  democ¬ 
racy  like  America.” 

Reuters  is  now  in  newspapers  that 
account  for  40%  of  U.S.  daily  newspa¬ 
per  circulation,  Eedle  said. 

Reuters  State  Business  News  will  be 
launched  as  part  of  Reuters  Business 
Report  and  will  provide  coverage  of 
more  than  6,000  companies  located  in 
all  50  states,  the  wire  service  said. 

Existing  Business  Report  clients  will 
get  home  state  business  news  coverage 
free  of  charge,  with  the  opportunity  to 
select  reports  from  other  states  at  what 
Reuters  terms  a  “modest,  incremental 
fee.” 

“Reuters  State  Business  News  will 
give  our  clients  a  tremendous  reporting 
advantage  by  providing  essential  state 


news  based  on  the  same  timely  and  in¬ 
sightful  information  used  by  financial 
industry  professional,”  Eedle  said.  “It 
further  strengthens  the  position  of 
Reuters  Business  Report  as  a  key 
source  of  news  for  local  business  pages 
and  local  broadcasts-bringing  signifi¬ 
cantly  heightened  focus  on  state  news 
to  our  already  comprehensive  national 
and  international  coverage.” 

Reuters  has  21  bureaus  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  another  six  bureaus  in 
Canada,  with  the  most  recent  addi¬ 
tions  being  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  and  Win¬ 
nipeg,  Manitoba. 

Eedle  hinted  that  new  bureaus  may 
soon  follow. 

“We’re  doing  budgeting  now.  We 
have  a  couple  of  things  in  mind,”  he 
said. 


Soon  after  Nexpo,  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  announced  that  it  had  agreed  to 
become  the  beta  site  for  testing  the 
new  Reuters  state  business  report. 

“This  is  one  more  way  for  us  to  give 
our  readers  exclusive,  local  business 
news  that  no  other  Chicago  paper  has,” 
Sun-Times  editor  and  executive  vice 
president  Dennis  A.  Britton  said. 

After  the  formal  launching,  expect¬ 
ed  in  September,  any  newspaper  will 
be  able  to  subscribe  to  the  report, 
Reuters  America  said. 

On  the  broadcast  side,  Reuters  also 
announced  that,  as  of  July  3,  it  had 
combined  local  business  and  financial 
news  from  its  bureaus  with  coverage 
from  State  News  Service,  the  indepen¬ 
dent  wire  offering  state-specific  cover¬ 
age  of  federal  legislative  and  regulatory 
developments.  Those  reports  are  avail¬ 


able  on  ABC  NewsWire,  a  24'hour 
news  service  that  feeds  reports  to  affili¬ 
ated  radio  stations. 

Reuters  America  and  ABC  Radio 
Networks,  on  June  26,  agreed  to  a  five- 
year  extension  of  their  news  arrange¬ 
ment. 

“After  doubling  its  customer  base  in 
the  last  year,  ABC  will  now  target  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  more  radio  stations  in 
need  of  a  comprehensive  broadcast 
wire  service,”  the  companies  said  in  a 
joint  statement. 

Price  war  eases 
in  Great  Britain 

IT  LOOKS  LIKE  a  truce  is  underway  in 
the  U.K.  circulation  price  war  that  Ru¬ 
pert  Murdoch’s  Times  started  a  year  ago. 

Again  following  the  lead  of  Mur¬ 
doch,  who  recently  raised  the  Times’ 
newsstand  price,  Conrad  Black’s  Daily 
Telegraph  lifted  its  price  14.3%,  to  35 
pence. 

“We  are  pleased  that  the  price  war 
appears  to  be  coming  to  an  end  and  we 
are  confident  that  we  can  consolidate 
the  circulation  gains  we  have  made,” 
said  Telegraph  managing  director 
Stephen  Grabiner. 

He  said  the  Telegraph  followed  the 
Times  in  cutting  prices  last  June  in  or¬ 
der  to  maintain  its  lead  in  the  so-called 
quality  market.  The  price  cut  boosted 
Telegraph  circulation  80,000,  to  nearly 
1.1  million. 

Newsday  moves 
D.C.  bureau 

NEWSDAY  HAS  MOVED  its  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  bureau  to:  1730  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Ave.  N.W.,  Suite  850,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  20006.  The  telephone  num¬ 
ber  is  (202)  393-5630;  fax  (202) 
393-7043. 


“Let’s  put  it  this  way:  Nobody’s  got  a  monopoly  on 
serving  the  news  market  in  a  huge  democracy  like 
America.” 
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Death  Of 
A  Tabloid 

Following  months  of  rumors,  Times  Mirror  Co.  folds 
its  money-bleeding,  award-winning  New  York  Newsday 


by  Tony  Case 

MEDIA  EXPERTS  HAVE  long  agreed 
that  New  York  City’s  shrinking  news¬ 
paper  market  couldn’t  support  three 
daily  tabloids. 

They  were  right. 

Following  wide  speculation  of  late, 
Times  Mirror  Co.  announced  last 
week  that  it  was  folding  New  York 
Newsday,  the  money-bleeding,  award¬ 
winning  city  edition  of  Long  Island’s 
Newsday.  The  final  issue  was  pub¬ 
lished  Sunday. 

“We  have  been  pleased  to  provide 
New  Yorkers  with  a  strong  and  vibrant 
newspaper  and  it  is  a  sad  event  to  have 
to  end  that  role,”  Mark  H.  Willes,  the 
former  General  Mills  executive  who 
took  over  as  president  and  CEO  of 
Times  Mirror  last  month,  said  in  a  re¬ 
lease. 

“But  we  have  concluded  that  in  spite 
of  its  superb  editorial  content.  New 
York  Newsday’s  opportunities  to  earn 
an  appropriate  rate  of  return  are  limit¬ 
ed.  We  will  now  focus  our  resources  on 
Newsday’s  primary  market,  where  it 
has  a  bright  future.” 

According  to  the  tabloid,  as  many  as 
800  jobs  —  amounting  to  more  than 
one-fourth  of  Newsday  Inc.’s  work  force 
—  will  go.  The  company  is  offering 
buyouts  but  hasn’t  ruled  out  layoffs. 
Newsday  plans  to  keep  some  reporting 
staff  in  Manhattan. 

The  Long  Island  paper  immediately 
resumed  publishing  a  Queens  edition, 
which  was  killed  when  the  city  edition 
debuted  in  1985. 

New  York  Newsday  never  turned  a 
profit  but  was  expected  to  make  mon¬ 
ey  this  year. 

Executives  have  confirmed  it  lost 
anywhere  from  $7  million  to  $14  mil¬ 
lion  annually.  It’s  been  reported  that 
the  newspaper  went  some  $100  million 
in  the  hole  over  its  short  lifetime. 


im  •  mcmm 


The  tabloid’s  circulation  —  216,000 
when  it  closed,  up  from  40,000  a 
decade  ago  —  plunged  a  whopping 
12.8%  during  the  six-month  period 
ended  last  March. 

Despite  its  difficulties,  the  paper 
gave  the  more-established  dailies  in 


town  a  run  for  their  money,  hiring 
pricey  talent  and  winning  journalistic 
kudos  at  times  when  the  New  York 
Daily  News  and  New  York  Post  strug¬ 
gled  for  their  very  survival. 

And  while  shunning  the  sensational 
may  have  earned  it  the  sobriquet 
“tabloid  in  a  tutu,”  conventional  wis¬ 
dom  has  it  that  New  York  Newsday’s 
aggressive  local  reporting  helped  to 
provoke  the  New  York  Times,  best 


known  for  its  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  coverage,  to  concentrate  more 
heavily  on  metropolitan  news. 

Newsday  was  rewarded  in  1992  with 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  its  accounts  of  a 
subway  crash  in  lower  Manhattan.  Last 
year,  the  Times  took  a  Pulitzer  for  re¬ 
portage  of  the  World  Trade  Center 
bombing. 

Los  Angeles-based  newspaper  behe¬ 
moth  Times  Mirror  entered  the  New 
York  market  —  one  of  the  nation’s 
toughest  and  most  unpredictable  —  in 
the  hope  that  one  of  the  city’s  ever- 
troubled  existing  tabs  would  eventual¬ 
ly  kick  the  bucket. 

That  gamble  didn’t  pay  off. 

So,  the  legendary  tabloid  war  here  is 
reduced  to  a  one-on-one  scuffle  be¬ 
tween  media  magnates  Mortimer 
Zuckerman  and  Rupert  Murdoch,  own¬ 
ers  of  the  News  and  Post,  respectively. 

“It’s  always  sad  when  a  newspaper 
closes  down,”  Zuckerman  said  of  New 
York  Newsday’s  demise,  “but  the  fun¬ 
damental  fact  is  that  the  New  York 
tabloid  market  is  not  strong  enough  to 


support  three  tabloids  for  a  decade.  It’s 
probably  not  strong  enough  to  support 
two.” 

The  publisher  added  it  was  too  early 
to  predict  the  hard  effects  of  the  clo¬ 
sure. 

The  News  has  been  busily,  if  unwit¬ 
tingly,  preparing  for  this  turn  of  events 
for  years,  making  an  array  of  changes 


“We  have  concluded  that  in  spite  of  its  superb 
editorial  content,  New  York  Newsday’s 
opportunities  to  earn  an  appropriate  rate 
of  return  are  limited.” 
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Uniform 
Correction  Act 
Introduced 

The  goal  is  to  provide  a  means  to  settle 
defamation  actions  without  going  to  court 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

THE  UNIFORM  CORRECTION  or 
Clarification  of  Defamation  Act  has 
been  introduced  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Submitted  by  Judiciary  Committee 
chairman  William  P.  Lightfoot,  the  hill 
before  the  D.C.  council  is  similar  to 
the  act  passed  by  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  in  1993  (E&P,  Sept.  4, 
1993,  P.  12). 

The  UCCDA  strives  to  provide  a 
means  to  settle  defamation  actions 
without  going  to  court. 


Defamation  cases  today  “are  very 
risky  and  very  expensive  for  both 
sides,”  noted  Harvey  S.  Perlman,  dean 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  College 
of  Law  and  chair  of  the  Uniform  Law 
Commissioners  (ULC)  committee  that 
drafted  the  act. 

Although  somewhat  more  complex, 
the  act  basically  provides  plaintiffs  and 
defendants  with  the  incentives  to  cor¬ 
rect  or  clarify  untrue  or  defamatory 
statements  in  a  timely  fashion. 

The  act  applies  to  “all  publications, 
including  writings,  broadcasts,  oral 
communications,  electronic  transmis¬ 
sions,  or  other  forms  of  transmitting 
information.” 


Testifying  at  the  D.C.  council  com¬ 
mittee  hearing  on  the  hill,  Perlman 
urged  the  legislators  to  adopt  the  hill 
without  nonuniform  amendments. 

“The  retention  of  the  uniform  na¬ 
ture  of  this  act  is  particularly  impor¬ 
tant,”  he  stated.  “Because  it  regulates 
the  activities  of  news  media  that  pub¬ 
lish  on  a  national  and  regional  basis, 
the  efficiencies  of  uniformity  are  clear.” 

The  “entire  thrust  of  the  Uniform 
Act  is  to  provide  the  truly  aggrieved 
plaintiff  a  direct  and  effective  remedy 
—  the  restoration  of  his  or  her  reputa¬ 
tion  by  securing  a  correction  of  the 


falsehood  from  the  publisher,”  Perlman 
explained. 

“By  providing  both  parties  a  mecha¬ 
nism  to  resolve  their  disputes  without 
the  need  to  pursue  costly  and  risky 
damage  remedy  to  its  conclusion,  we 
believe  both  parties  will  be  better  off,” 
he  added. 

“I  believe,”  Perlman  testified,  “the 
act  preserves  our  traditional  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  First  Amendment  values 
inherent  in  free  speech  and  yet  pro¬ 
vides  a  remedy  for  those  whose  reputa¬ 
tions  are  placed  in  jeopardy.” 

Also  speaking  at  the  hearing  were 
D.C.  lawyer  and  uniform  law  commis¬ 
sioner  Benny  L.  Kass  and  former  advis¬ 


er  Kevin  T.  Baine  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

Although  they  did  not  testify,  a 
number  of  local  media  outlets  sent  a 
letter  to  Lightfoot  supporting  the  bill, 
“because  it  is  a  balanced  bill  which  will 
serve  the  public  interest  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  litigants  and  the  court 
system.” 

Signing  the  letter  were  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  Afro-American  News¬ 
papers;  Washington  Blade;  Washington 
City  Paper;  Washington  Informer;  Car- 
roll  Publishing  Co.,  the  Catholic  Stan- 
dard  and  El  Pregonero;  Washington 
Post;  Fox  Television  Stations,  WTTG- 
TV,  Fox  Channel  5;  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  WRC-TV,  NBC 
Channel  4;  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  and 
WUSA-TV,  Channel  9;  and  Allbritton 
Communications/ ALLNEWSCO,  Inc., 
WJ LA-TV,  Channel  7,  NewsChannel 
8. 

The  hill  is  expected  to  be  reported 
favorably  out  of  the  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee  and  may  be  considered  by  the  en¬ 
tire  council  this  fall. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  North  Dakota 
legislature  passed  its  version  of  the 
UCCDA,  again,  as  is  the  whole  idea, 
with  language  similar  to  the  original 
and  others  around  the  country. 

This  fall,  when  the  state  assemblies 
are  back  in  session,  the  measure  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  addressed  in  New  Mexico, 
Delaware  and  Minnesota. 

It  took  the  ULC  years  to  hammer 
out  a  draft  of  the  act  that  was  not  ve¬ 
hemently  opposed  by  media  groups. 

The  act  first  was  called  the  Uniform 
Defamation  Act  and  included  provi¬ 
sions  for  vindication  that  were  called 
“truth  trials”  by  some  observers  (E&P, 
Oct.  24,  1992,  P.  18). 


“I  believe,”  Perlman  testified,  “the  act  preserves 
our  traditional  commitment  to  the  First 
Amendment  values  inherent  in  free  speech  and  yet 
provides  a  remedy  for  those  whose  reputations  are 
placed  in  jeopardy.” 
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Cash-strapped  news 
service  gets  an 
unexpected  windfall 

by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  WORD  “SURPRISED”  doesn’t  fully  convey  Sandy 
Close’s  reaction  recently  when  told  she  had  won  $315,000  as 
a  recipient  of  one  of  the  MacArthur  Foundation  fellowships. 

“I  had  one  foot  over  the  cliff  and  now  I  find  I  can  take 
another  step,”  said  the  head  of  the  perennially  cash-strapped 
Pacific  News  Service  (PNS)  in  San  Francisco. 

Close,  who  has  headed  the  iconoclastic  syndicate  since 
1974,  can  spend  the  so-called  “genius  award”  anyway  she 
likes,  but  plans  to  plow  most  of  it  hack  into  PNS,  she  said. 

The  Chicago-based  MacArthur  Foundation  awards  are 
unusual  in  that  nominations  can  only  he  submitted  by  its 
anonymous,  100-member  selection  panel.  Final  determina¬ 
tion  is  made  by  the  foundation’s  directors  to  individuals  who 
have  made  original  contributions  in  one  of  a  variety  of 
fields.  Normally,  recipients  have  no  idea  they  have  been 
nominated. 

Through  Associated  Press,  PNS  serves  some  30  news¬ 
papers  and  150  other  publications  with  a  wide  range  of  es¬ 
says  and  commentary  from  staffers  and  a  large  pool  of  free¬ 
lance  writers.  The  pieces  cover  national  and  international 
affairs,  usually  with  a  point  of  view  not  generally  expressed 
by  mainstream  media  writers. 

One  article  this  year  was  hy  a  theologian  offering  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  analysis  of  Paul  Hill,  who  shot  an  abortion  doctor 
in  Florida. 

PNS’  newspaper  clients  include  the  New  York  Times,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Washington  Post,  Baltimore  Sun  and  Des 
Moines  Register. 

Close  said  she  already  has  allocated  some  of  the  award 
money  to  hire  a  writer  she  has  long  wanted  on  the  staff,  and 
to  pay  bills.  She  also  will  pay  back  herself  for  money  she 
borrowed  on  the  mortgage  of  her  home,  done  to  keep  PNS 
afloat,  she  disclosed. 

“It’s  less  my  award  than  that  it  legitimizes  those  who  have 
worked  here  year  after  year,”  she  said.  “They  are  as  thrilled 
as  I  am.  It  surely  is  a  collective  award.” 

PNS  was  co-founded  in  1970  by  Close’s  husband,  Franz 
Schell,  a  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  professor,  who 
is  currently  one  of  its  editors. 

NABJ  supports  speech  rights 
of  jailed  journalist 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  Black  Journalists  leaders 
won’t  take  a  stand  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  former  radio 
reporter  and  convicted  cop  killer  Mumia  Ahu-Jamal. 

But  the  group  has  come  out  in  support  of  the  free-speech 
rights  of  the  one-time  NABJ  Philadelphia  chapter  president, 
scheduled  for  lethal  injection  Aug.  17  in  Pennsylvania. 

Abu-jamal  was  convicted  in  the  1981  shooting  death  of 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

7/19/95  7/12/95 

7/19/94 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY)* 

30.00 

29.375 

22.00 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY)  ** 

6.75 

7.00 

8.875 

American  Publishing  Co.  (NDQ) 

10.125 

10.00 

14.25 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

102.50 

02.875 

76.50 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

26.875 

28.00 

27.00 

Dow  Jones  &.  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

37.125 

37.50 

31.375 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

54.75 

55.125 

50.625 

1  Gray  Communications  Sys.  (NY)  ***  25.75 

27.00 

14.50 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY) 

25.125 

25.125 

19.75 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

57.00 

57.75 

54.50 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

38.00 

39.50 

34.125 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.375 

22.25 

26.375 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

32.00 

32.00 

27.50 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

40.875 

39.375 

29.50 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

24.125 

23.375 

24.375 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY)  * 

42.625 

40.75 

27.844 

E.W.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

31.50 

32.50 

29.75 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

27.00 

23.75 

19.50 

Tribune  Co.  (NYf 

62.125 

63.125 

54.25 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

262.00 

260.00 

234.50 

1  *  Adjusted  for  2  for  1  sti>ck  split  as  of  6/14/95 

1  **  Name  changed  from  Enquirer/Star  Group;  adjusted  for  $7  special  dividend  1 

1  payable  1/3/95 

1  Effective  June  30,  1995,  Gray  Communications  Systems  is  listed 

m  NYSE 

1  *  Adjusted  for  25%  sukIc  split  as  of  1/25/95 

1  =*  Adjusted  for  distribution  of  Cox  Communications  shares  on  2/1/95  1 

1  Editor  &  Publisher 

1  Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

7/19/95 

7/12/95 

7/19/94 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.00 

12.25 

12.875 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c)  (d) 

24.625 

23.375 

17.292 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.06 

6.05 

6.56 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

20.125 

20.50 

18.50 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

52.00 

53.125 

44.625 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

14.75 

14.625 

17.375 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

18.875 

19.375 

15.875 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

10.875 

11.00 

14.50 

Torstar  Corp.  (a) 

22.25 

22.125 

24.50 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quorcs  arc  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

id)  Adjusted  lor  Z  tor  1  stiKk  split  —  November  18,  1V94 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  St  Co.  Inc. 

Philadelphia  police  officer  Daniel  Faulkner  during  a  street 
confrontation.  He  maintains  he  is  innocent. 

Allegations  that  Ahu-jamal  was  set  up,  questions  about 
whether  he  received  a  fair  trial  and  complaints  about  his 
treatment  in  prison  have  made  him  a  cause  celebre  in  recent 
weeks. 

Newspaper  columnists  have  written  about  his  case.  Rallies 
in  his  behalf  have  been  held  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
City.  And  supporters  have  called  on  NABJ  —  which,  ironi¬ 
cally,  will  hold  its  national  convention  in  Philadelphia  the 
week  Ahu-jamal  is  to  be  put  to  death  —  to  intercede.  But  the 
association  balked. 
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Ownership  Changes 


Thomson  Newspapers  Corp.  has 
agreed  to  sell  three  properties  —  the 

Dickinson  Press  in  North  Dakota, 
Mitcheii  Dniiy  Repubiic  in  South 
Dakota  and  Worthington  Dniiy 
Giobo  in  Minnesota  —  to  Forum 
Communications  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Forum  in  Fargo,  N.D.,  and  West 
Central  Daily  Tribune,  Willmar,  Minn. 

Thomson  also  made  an  agreement 
with  Southern  Newspapers  Inc.  to  sell 
the  Dniiy  Times  in  Kerrville,  Texas. 

The  four  properties  are  among  25 
U.S.  papers  Thomson  recently  an¬ 
nounced  were  up  for  sale. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &.  Associates,  a 
newspaper  brokerage  in  Santa  Fe, 
N.M.,  assisted  Thomson  in  the  trans¬ 
actions. 

Michael  L.  Stauffer,  publisher  of  Mis¬ 
souri’s  Fuiton  Sun,  announced  he  will 
sell  the  paper  to  Mrs.  William  H.  Wel¬ 
don,  publisher  of  the  Jefferson  City 
News  Tribune  and  Callaway  Courier. 

The  Courier,  which  recently  became 
a  daily,  will  return  to  weekly  publica¬ 
tion. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates  rep¬ 
resented  the  seller  in  the  transaction. 

Midwest  Newspapers  Inc.,  publishers 
of  community  papers  and  specialty 
publications,  has  purchased  its  first 
daily,  the  Nebraska  City  News- 
Press,  from  American  Publishing  Co. 
(Hollinger),  West  Erankfort,  111. 

The  evening  NewS'Press  is  Nebras¬ 
ka’s  oldest  daily,  tracing  its  beginnings 
to  1855,  according  to  Midwest.  One  of 
the  early  editors  was  J.  Sterling  Mor¬ 
ton,  the  journalist,  farmer  and  states¬ 
man  who  founded  Arbor  Day. 

The  paper  will  be  combined  with 
Penny  Press  —  which  is  owned  by 
Midwest  affiliate  Maverick  Media  Inc. 
—  to  form  a  new  company,  Nebraska 
City  Publishing  Co.  Maverick  presi¬ 
dent  William  R.  Welsh  assumes  the  ad¬ 
ditional  post  of  president  at  Nebraska 
City  Publishing. 

The  paper  will  be  printed  at  the 
newer  facilities  of  Midwest’s  weekly 
Journal-Democrat  in  Syracuse,  Neb. 

American  Publishing,  the  U.S.  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Conrad  Black’s  Hollinger 
Inc.,  had  bought  the  News-Press  in 
December  1993  from  Park  Newspapers 
Inc. 

Midwest  is  an  affiliate  of  Partnership 
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Press  Inc.,  owner  of  the  Daily  Tribune 
and  other  publications  in  Ames,  Iowa. 
Partnership  Press  is  owned  by  Tribune 
editor  Michael  Gartner  and  publisher 
Gary  Gerlach,  both  former  Des  Moines 
Register  executives,  and  Des  Moines 
lawyer  David  Belin. 

Paxton  Media  Group  Inc.  has  pur¬ 
chased  three  daily  and  five  weekly 
newspapers  from  Worrell  Enterprises 
Inc.  The  dailies  are  the  Carrellloa 
Times-Georgiaa  and  Douglas 
Couaty  Sealiael,  both  in  Georgia, 
and  the  Mouataia  Press  of  Se- 
vierville,  Tenn. 

The  weeklies,  all  located  in  Georgia, 

are  the  Bowdoa  Bulletia,  Bremea 
Gateway  Beacoa,  Villa  Ricaa, 
Tallapoosa  Jouraal  and  Tri-Ceua- 
ty  News. 

Paxton,  based  in  Paducah,  Ky.,  also 
agreed  to  acquire  five  New  York  Times 
Co.  properties  —  the  Leaeir  News- 
Topic,  Lenoir,  N.C.;  the  Messeager, 
Madisonville,  Ky.;  the  Slate 
Gazette,  Dyersburg,  Tenn.;  the  Dai¬ 
ly  Corlathlaa,  Corinth,  Miss.;  and 
the  weekly  Baaaer-ladepeadeal, 
Booneville,  Miss. 

The  weekly  Clay  Couaty  Leader  of 

Henrietta,  Texas,  has  been  acquired  by 
Phil  and  Lesa  Major  from  Bill  and  Jo 
Ann  Glassford,  Lewis  Simmons  and 
Brenda  Simmons. 

Glassford  had  owned  the  Leader 
since  1961.  For  the  past  two  years,  Phil 
Major  has  been  editor  of  the  five  Today 
newspapers,  based  in  DeSoto,  Texas. 

Rickenbacher  Media  Co.  of  Dallas 
represented  the  sellers. 

Lesher  Communications  Inc.  of  Wal¬ 
nut  Creek,  Calif.,  parent  of  the  Contra 
Costa  Times,  has  sold  four  weeklies  in 
Sonoma  County,  Calif. 

The  Healdsburg  Tribuae  and 
Wladsor  Tioies  were  acquired  by 
Beverly  C.  Reeves  of  Alamogordo, 
N.M.,  who  becomes  publisher.  Her 
daughter,  Kathryn  S.  Roth,  of  Ukiah, 
Calif.,  is  general  manager  of  both  prop¬ 
erties. 

Lesher’s  Sebastapol  Tioies  G 
News  and  Russiaa  River  News, 

Guerneville,  were  bought  by  Sonoma 
West  Publishers  Inc. 

Mel  Hodell  of  Montclair,  Calif.,  bro¬ 
kered  the  sales. 


Georgia’s  Coviaglea  Shopper  has 

been  sold  by  Tina  Lunsford  and  Deb¬ 
bie  and  Curtis  Carver  to  Morris  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  Lunsford  continues  to 
manage  the  paper  under  its  new  own¬ 
ership. 

The  transaction  was  negotiated  by 
John  T.  Cribb  of  Bolitho-Cribb  &  As¬ 
sociates,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Chicago  Tribune  parent  Tribune  Co. 
announced  plans  to  sell  its  California 
newspaper  subsidiary.  Times  Advocate 
Co.,  to  South  Coast  Newspapers  Inc. 
South  Coast  is  a  unit  of  Howard  Publi¬ 
cations,  a  privately  held  company  that 
publishes  13  dailies  in  12  states. 

Times  Advocate  puts  out  two  daily 
papers,  the  Escondido  Tioies  Advo¬ 
cate  and  Temecula  Califoraiaa,  as 
well  as  a  weekly,  the  Fallbrook  Ea- 
lerprise. 

South  Coast  publishes  the  North 
County  Blade-Citizen  in  Oceanside. 

The  transaction  is  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  U.S.  Justice  Department. 

Tribune  acquired  the  Times  Advo¬ 
cate  in  1977  and  bought  the  Californ¬ 
ian  and  Enterprise  in  1988. 

Thomson  sells 
British  papers 

THOMSON  CORP.  IS  exiting  the 
U.K.  regional  newspaper  business  after 
35  years  there. 

The  Canadian-based  travel  and  pub¬ 
lishing  company  has  sold  its  five  U.K. 
regional  newspapers  to  Trinity  Interna¬ 
tional  Holdings  for  about  $500  million 
and  has  put  its  Scottish  papers  up  for 
sale. 

The  papers  sold,  including  the  Belfast 
Telegraph  in  Northern  Ireland  and 
Western  Mail  in  Cardiff,  Wales,  nearly 
double’s  Trinity’s  annual  revenues,  to 
close  to  $500  million,  and  its  share  of 
the  U.K.  regional  market,  to  over  13%, 
the  Financial  Times  reported. 

The  deal  is  subject  to  approval  by 
two  British  regulatory  agencies. 

Trinity,  headed  by  former  Thomson 
executives  Philip  Graf  and  David  Sned- 
den,  hopes  to  raise  about  $290  million 
through  a  1-for-l  stock  rights  issue.  Its 
main  U.K.  holdings  are  the  Liverpool 
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'Warm  The  Children 
is  a  newspaper's  perfect 
community  relations  program.  ’ 

Mark  NatM,  General  Manager 
The  Bennington  Banner 
Bennington,  Vermont 


Survival  in  the  newspaper  business  is  diffi¬ 
cult— and  getting  more  so  each  year.  Some 
readers  euid  advertisers  are  abandoning  news¬ 
papers.  Perhaps  they  feel  "their"  newspaper 
doesn't  care  —  the  way  it  used  to. 

Many  community  minded  newspapers  have 
discovered  a  new  and  effective  way  to  generate 
goodwill  with  readers  and  advertisers.  'They 
sponsor  a  program  that  benefits  needy  chil¬ 
dren  right  in  their  hometown.  It's  called  "Warn 
'The  CtnLMcn". 


Nevispaper  readers  like  Warn  'The  CinLDREn 
because  they  see  their  local  newspaper  doing 
something  meaningful  to  help  needy  children 
right  in  their  own  hometown.  And,  readers  like 
the  idea  that  every  penny  donated  goes  directly 
to  helping  local  youngsters  -  not  a  cent  is  used 
for  administration. 

Advertisers  love  the  program  because  it 
brings  thousands  of  dollars  in  sales  they'd 
never  see,  and  the  local  newspaper  becomes 
their  largest  single  customer. 


'Through  this  program,  a  newspaper  works 
together  with  its  local  citizens.  V^unteer  shop¬ 
pers  use  reader's  donations  to  purchase  new 
clothing  for  needy  children  at  local  stores  cho¬ 
sen  by  the  newspaper. 


Warn  'The  CinLDREn,  Inc.  is  a  non  profit  orga¬ 
nization  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  help  newspa¬ 
pers  implement  programs  in  their  community 
at  virtually  no  cost,  and  with  the  least  amount 
of  effort. 


Warm  The  Children 

Providing  Warm  Winter  Qothing  For  Needy  Children 


If  you'd  like  the  perfect  community  relations  program 
for  your  newspaper,  please  contact: 

Warn  The  Children,  Inc.  •  P.O.  Box  431  •  Higganun,  CT  06441 
Phone  OR  FAX:  203-345-4873 


PUBLICATIOn  OF  THIS  NESSAQE  IS  MADE  POSSIBLE  BY  THE  QEnEROSnY  OF  nOEnDS  OF  WARN  THE  CHILDREH 


Legal  Briefs 


Candidate  drops 
suit  against  paper 

AN  UNSUCCESSFUL  CANDIDATE 
for  Arkansas  attorney  general  has 
dropped  his  libel  suit  against  the  state’s 
largest  newspaper. 

Dan  Ivy  filed  suit  last  November 
against  Little  Rock  Newspapers  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Arkansas  Democrat' 
Gazette.  The  suit,  which  sought  $4  mil¬ 
lion  in  damages  for  criminal  slander,  al¬ 
leged  that  the  paper  published  articles 
about  Ivy  that  were  libelous,  defamato¬ 
ry,  slanderous  and  malicious. 

Ivy’s  request  to  dismiss  the  case  with¬ 
out  prejudice  was  granted  in  June,  al¬ 
lowing  him  to  maintain  his  right  to  re¬ 
file  his  claim.  However,  the  former  Re¬ 
publican  candidate  said  he  doubted  he 
would. 

Ivy  filed  the  suit  after  he  was  convict¬ 
ed  in  municipal  court  of  battery  of  his 
wife  and  before  a  trial  in  a  higher  court, 
which  also  found  him  guilty.  He  is  ap¬ 
pealing  that  conviction  and  has  not 
served  any  of  the  sentence.  —  AP  | 

Contempt  order 
against  reporter 
stayed  by  court 

THE  WASHINGTON  STATE  Su¬ 
preme  Court  stayed  a  contempt  order 
against  a  Seattle  Post' Intelligencer  re¬ 
porter  by  a  judge  who  later  resigned 
amid  questions  about  his  qualifi¬ 
cations. 

Reporter  Kathy  George  was  briefly 
detained  in  Superior  Court  judge 
Bernard  Heavey’s  courtroom  after  she 
refused  to  answer  questions  concern¬ 
ing  her  story  about  a  domestic  violence 
case  heard  by  Heavey. 

P-1  attorney  Camden  Hall  saved  her 
from  going  to  jail  by  immediately  tele¬ 
phoning  Supreme  Court  Commission¬ 
er  Geoffrey  Crooks,  who  granted  a  stay 
until  the  newspaper’s  appeal  is  re¬ 
solved. 

In  her  story  about  the  domestic  vio¬ 
lence  case,  George,  who  works  out  of 
the  P-I’s  capital  bureau  in  Olympia, 
quoted  the  prosecutor  as  saying  that 
Heavey  had  erred  in  his  ruling  admit¬ 
ting  evidence  from  the  couple’s  home. 
The  story  also  mentioned  questions 


that  had  been  raised  about  Heavey’s 
competence  as  a  judge. 

Heavey  operated  a  delicatessen 
across  from  the  courthouse  before  his 
appointment  to  a  judgeship  by  Gov. 
Mike  Lowry.  But  it  was  Lowry  who 
asked  his  legal  advisor  to  check  into 
reports  about  Heavey’s  qualifications. 
In  his  first  month  on  the  bench, 
lawyers  filed  more  than  40  affidavits  of 
prejudice  against  Heavey,  seeking  to 
bar  him  from  hearing  their  cases,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  P'l. 

The  Seattle  Times  and  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  Columbian  also  have  run  stories 
examining  Heavey’s  judicial  fitness. 

In  his  letter  of  resignation,  Heavey 
said  that  attacks  against  him  by  other 
lawyers,  including  a  former  trial  judge 
and  a  retired  appellate  court  judge,  was 
a  “signal  to  the  press  that  the  judiciary 
is  an  arena  for  publishing  mean-spirit¬ 
ed  and  reckless  statements.  As  a  trial 
judge,  I  refuse  to  respond  to  such  me¬ 
dia  frensy  [sic].’’ 

Gov.  Lowry’s  legal  adviser,  Kent  Ca- 
puto,  told  the  P'l  that  one  element  of 
his  investigation  was  a  statement 
Heavey,  as  a  lawyer,  made  in  an  affi¬ 
davit  involving  another  domestic  vio¬ 
lence  case.  Heavey  allegedly  wrote; 
“The  judicial  domestic  violence  and 
dissolution  system  ...  is  mainly  OF 
women,  BY  women  and  solely  FOR 
women  and  as  men  are  about  to  be 
eliminated  from  the  EARTH,  I  can’t 
take  it  anymore,  and  I  don’t  have  to 
take  it.” 

Texas  court 
sides  with  paper 

THE  FORT  WORTH  Star- Telegram 
didn’t  violate  a  woman’s  privacy  by  pub¬ 
lishing  news  articles  about  a  sexual  as¬ 
sault  against  her,  the  Texas  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled. 

The  court  sided  with  the  newspaper 
in  a  4-year-old  case  involving  a  woman 
who  claimed  the  paper  violated  her  pri¬ 
vacy  with  two  articles. 

“The  information  disclosed  by  the 
newspaper  concerned  matters  of  legiti¬ 
mate  public  concern,”  the  court  said. 

Listed  in  civil  court  papers  only  as 
“Jane  Doe,”  the  victim  sued  the  Star- 
Telegram  in  1991  over  articles  about  her 
being  raped  in  1989.  Although  her 
name  wasn’t  printed,  she  contended 


enough  details  were  given  to  identify 
her. 

At  her  request,  a  state  district  judge 
issued  a  protective  order  in  her  civil  ac¬ 
tion  to  prevent  the  paper  from  publish¬ 
ing  her  name. 

Star-Telegram  editors  said  they  never 
planned  to  put  her  name  in  the  paper. 
But  arguments  over  the  protective  order 
also  went  to  the  Texas  Supreme  Court, 
which  ruled  in  the  paper’s  favor  in  1992. 

The  court  said  then  that  the  order 
was  unconstitutional  because  it  barred 
the  paper  from  using  public  informa¬ 
tion.  The  woman’s  name  was  available 
in  some  public  records  such  as  the  in¬ 
dictment  of  her  attacker,  and  she  testi¬ 
fied  under  her  own  name  at  the  attack¬ 
er’s  trial.  The  man  was  convicted. 

In  its  latest  opinion,  the  court  said, 
“Newspapers  and  other  media  should 
take  precautions  to  avoid  unwarranted 
public  discourse  and  embarrassment  of 
innocent  individuals  who  may  be  in¬ 
volved  in  otherwise  newsworthy  events. 

“But  it  would  be  impossible  to  re¬ 
quire  them  to  anticipate  and  take  ac¬ 
tion  to  avoid  every  conceivable  circum¬ 
stance  where  a  party  might  be  subjected 
to  the  stress  of  some  unpleasant  or  un¬ 
desired  notoriety  without  an  unaccept¬ 
able  chilling  effect  on  the  media  itself.” 

—  AP 

Photographer  saves 
drowning  boy 

A  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  shooting 
a  routine  feature  at  a  neighborhood 
pool  ended  up  making  news  when  he 
put  down  his  camera  and  dived  into  the 
water  to  save  a  drowning  boy. 

Barry  Shapiro,  a  photographer  with 
the  Daily  Journal  in  Marietta,  Ga.,  said 
he  was  standing  at  the  deep  end  of  the 
pool  when  he  saw  12-year-old  twins 
Robert  and  Ronnie  Allen  jump  off  the 
diving  board.  Then  he  noticed  that  the 
boys  couldn’t  swim. 

“They  were  just  about  at  the  surface, 
but  their  mouths  never  got  to  the  sur¬ 
face,”  Shapiro  said.  “I  told  the  lifeguard 
I  didn’t  think  they  were  just  fooling 
around  and  I  jumped  in.” 

Shapiro  fished  Robert  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  while  a  lifeguard  snagged  Ronnie. 
Neither  boy  was  seriously  injured. 

Before  leaving,  Shapiro  took  the 
photo  he  was  assigned  to  shoot.  —  AP 
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NJ.  court  rejects 
paper’s  request 

A  NEW  JERSEY  appeals  court  has  re¬ 
jected  a  newspaper’s  request  to  be  given 
access  to  the  uncensored  death  certifi¬ 
cate  of  Timothy  Wiltsey,  the  victim  in 
one  of  the  state’s  most  enduring  murder 
mysteries. 

Wiltsey  was  5  in  1991  when  his 
mother  told  authorities  that  he  disap¬ 
peared  from  a  Sayreville  carnival.  The 
boy’s  skeletal  remains  were  recovered  a 
year  later  in  a  drainage  ditch  in  Edison, 
N.j.  The  slaying  remains  unsolved. 

The  East  Brunswick  Home  News  ob¬ 
tained  Wiltsey’s  death  certificate,  but 
the  cause  of  death  was  censored.  The 
newspaper  went  to  court,  contending 
that  the  Department  of  Health’s  confi¬ 
dentiality  regulations  were  invalid  be¬ 
cause  they  infringed  on  the  public- 
records  principles  in  the  state’s  “right  to 
know”  law. 

The  three-judge  appeals  panel  ruled 
it  was  legally  proper  for  the  department 
to  conceal  the  causes  of  death  on  all 
death  certificates  in  order  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  those  who  die  of  AIDS. 

The  court  said  that  while  the  right  to 
know  law  provides  public  access  to  all 
documents  called  for  in  state  statute, 
various  agencies  may  issue  regulations 
to  exempt  specific  items  from  disclo¬ 
sure. 

The  AIDS  regulations  gave  the  de¬ 
partment  broader  authority  to  delete 
from  public  records  any  specific  cause  of 
death  of  any  person,  a  rule  that  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  Wiltsey’s  death  certificate. 

Although  the  court  acknowledged  it 
is  unlikely  Wiltsey  died  of  AIDS,  the 
court  reasoned  that  excluding  the  cause 
of  death  only  in  AIDS  cases  and  pro¬ 
viding  a  cause  of  death  in  all  other  cas¬ 
es  would  inversely  make  it  obvious  who 
the  AIDS  victims  were.  As  a  result, 
blanket  confidentiality  was  warranted 
on  all  causes  of  death. 

Home  News  editor  in  chief  Dick 
Hughes  said  the  paper’s  attorneys  were 
reviewing  the  decision. 

“Our  first  reaction  is  to  appeal  it  and 
ask  the  [state]  Supreme  Court  to  review 
it,”  Hughes  said,  “but  we  really  haven’t 
made  a  decision  yet. 

“The  effect  of  this  is  the  health  de¬ 
partment  and  appellate  courts  have  is¬ 
sued  a  blanket  exemption  from  the 
right  to  know  law,  based  on  an  excep¬ 
tion  which  is  the  AIDS  disclosure  issue. 
1  think  we  have  a  reasonable  chance” 
on  appeal. 


Wiltsey’s  murder  captured  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  nation.  Authorities  have 
said  his  mother,  Michelle  Lodzinski,  is 
still  considered  a  suspect.  In  March, 
Lodzinski  was  sentenced  to  probation 
and  house  arrest  after  pleading  guilty  to 
staging  her  own  kidnapping  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  case  in  January  1994.  —  AP 

New  law  says 
Hawaiian  papers 
must  disclose 
their  finances 

A  BILL  REQUIRING  Honolulu’s  major 
newspapers  to  make  annual  financial 
disclosures  is  to  become  law  without 
the  signature  of  Gov.  Ben  Cayetano, 
who  believes  it’s  unconstitutional. 

“If  he  vetoes  it,  the  legislature  is  go¬ 
ing  to  turn  around  and  pass  it  again 
next  year,”  said  press  secretary  Kathleen 
Racuya-Markrich. 

By  letting  the  financial  disclosure  bill 
become  law  without  his  signature,  she 
said,  the  governor  believes  that  it  can 
be  found  unconstitutional  by  a  court 
and  the  matter  will  be  settled. 

The  bill  would  require  Honolulu’s 
two  major  papers  to  submit  their  in¬ 
come  tax  returns  to  the  state  attorney 
general,  who  would  share  them  with 
the  U.S.  Justice  Department. 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser  and  Hon- 
olulu  Star'Bulletin  have  a  joint  operat¬ 
ing  agreement  under  the  federal  News¬ 
paper  Preservation  Act,  which  allows 
them  to  share  presses  and  administra¬ 
tive  staffs. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  say  the  Justice 
Department  needs  to  review  the  fi¬ 
nances  of  the  papers  to  determine 
whether  the  JOA  bypassing  federal  an¬ 


titrust  prohibitions  is  still  justified. 

Jeffrey  Portnoy,  an  attorney  repre¬ 
senting  the  Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency, 
the  joint  operating  arm  of  the  two 
newspapers,  said  a  suit  would  be  filed  in 
federal  court  to  challenge  the  law  as  un¬ 
constitutional. 

Larry  Fuller,  president  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  agency,  said  the  state  had  no  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  federal  law  that  allows 
the  JOA.  —  AP 

How  open  are 
open  records? 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  and  Ari¬ 
zona  members  teamed  up  on  a  five- 
month  special  project  to  answer  the 
question.  How  public  are  public  re¬ 
cords? 

Reporters  and  randomly  selected  citi¬ 
zens  asked  for  expense  accounts  of  city 
officials,  crime  statistics  and  complaints 
against  doctors,  according  to  the  AP 
Log. 

The  result  was  a  seven-day  series  that 
ran  in  May  carrying  bylines  from  the 
AP,  Star,  Republic,  Tribune  Newspapers, 
Phoenix  Gazette  and  Tucson  Citizen. 

The  answer:  Access  ranged  from 
openness  to  stonewalling.  One  city 
manager  handed  over  a  complete  print¬ 
out  of  his  expenses  within  two  days.  A 
Casa  Grande  Dispatch  reporter,  who 
asked  for  the  same  information,  had  to 
file  written  requests  to  start  a  process 
that  took  two  weeks  and  included  two 
tirades  from  a  finance  official. 

AP  said  almost  every  state  paper  used 
the  series.  It  prompted  phone  calls  from 
citizens  and  officials,  and  it  inspired  the 
state’s  solicitor  general  to  update  state 
officials  on  their  responsibilities  under 
state  sunshine  laws. 
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Newspeople  in  the  News  Compiled  by  Ian  E,  Anderson 


Bobby  Buckner 


Rex  Smith 


Debbie  Smiddy 


Jane  Migely 


Bobby  Buckner,  publisher  and  cO' 
owner  of  the  Lenoir  City  Neu^s-Her- 
ald,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Tennessee  Press  Association  (TPA). 

Other  officers  elected  were 
William  R.  Fryar,  president  of  the 
Murfreesboro  Daily  News  Journal  — 
vice  president  for  daily  newspapers; 
Scott  Whaloy,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Chester  County  Independent  in 
Henderson  —  vice  president  for  non- 
daily  newspapers;  and  Bob  Chlldross, 
publisher  of  the  Sevierville  Mountain 
Press  —  treasurer. 

Gono  Washor,  publisher  of  the 
Clarksville  Leaf'Chronicle  and  former 
TPA  president,  was  named  director  at 
large. 

Rox  Smith,  editor  of  the  Troy,  N.Y., 
Record,  has  been  appointed  managing 
editor  for  news  at  the  Albany,  N.Y., 
Times  Union. 

He  succeeds  Dan  Lynch,  who  be¬ 
comes  a  featured  columnist. 

William  M.  Dowd,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  for  operations,  was  named  associate 
editor,  a  new  title  encompassing  the 
business  and  labor  activities  of  all  edi¬ 
torial  operations. 

Michollo  Solomon,  features  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  and 
Tribune,  was  appointed  features  pro¬ 
duction  editor  in  Albany. 

Sharon  Okado,  previously  on  the 
graphics  staff  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
(N.Y.)  Journal,  joined  the  editorial  de¬ 
sign  department  at  the  Times  Union. 

Dobbio  Smiddy,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  at  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
NewS'Sentinel,  has  been  promoted  to 
advertising  director. 


Jano  Migoly,  who  has  held  a  variety 
of  marketing  and  advertising  positions 
at  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  been 
named  classified  advertising  director. 

Karon  Do  Witt,  classified  advertising 
manager  at  Isthmus  Publishing  Co., 
Madison,  Wis.,  has  been  named  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  City  Pages, 
an  alternative  weekly  in  Minneapolis. 

Jason  Langor,  retail  sales  consul¬ 
tant  at  CDP  Imaging  Systems,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  an  account  executive  in  the 
display  sales  department. 

Matt  Borland,  a  recent  graduate 
of  Carleton  College,  was  named  sys¬ 
tems  manager. 

Kovin  B.  Potorson,  publisher  of  the 
Calgary  Herald,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association. 

Other  officers  elected  include 
Hunter  S.  Grant,  co-publisher,  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  at  the 
Brockville,  Ontario,  Recorder  and 
Times  —  chairman-elect;  Gilbert 
Lacosso,  president  and  publisher  at 
the  Quebec,  Le  Soleil  —  vice  chair¬ 
man/treasurer;  and  Roger  D. 
Landry,  president  and  publisher  at 
the  Montreal,  La  Presse  —  past  chair¬ 
man. 

John  E.  Foy  was  named  president 
of  the  association. 

Gary  Miller,  assistant  controller  at 
Landmark  Community  Newspapers 
Inc.,  has  been  promoted  to  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  finance. 

Lauren  Yates,  an  intern  with  Ameri¬ 
can  Commercial  Lines  Inc.,  has  been 
named  news  editor  at  the  Trimble  Ban¬ 


ner  Democrat,  Bedford,  Ky. 

Tim  Ballard,  editor  at  the  Kentucky 
Standard,  Bardstown,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  and  general  manager  at 
the  Springfield  (Ky.)  Sun  and  Lebanon 
(Ky.)  Enterprise. 

Teresa  Rico,  assistant  editor  in 
Bardstown,  was  named  editor. 

Both  papers  are  owned  by  Landmark 
Community  Newspapers  Inc.,  Shel¬ 
by  ville,  Ky. 

Sabrina  Olds,  ad  manager  at  the 
Ou^enton  (Ky.)  NewS'Herald,  has  been 
promoted  to  general  manager. 

Lisa  Robertson,  34,  who  joined  the 
Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  News-Enterprise  to 
develop  database  marketing  a  year  ago, 
was  named  marketing  manager. 

Charles  H.  (Chuck)  Evers,  owner 
of  ASP  Research  &  Consulting,  Elk- 
ton,  Md.,  has  been  named  display  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  at  the  Lubbock, 
Texas,  Avalanche -Journal. 

Earlier,  he  was  vice  president  of  sales 
marketing  for  Chesapeake  Publishing, 
Elkton. 

Wanda  Garner  Cash,  assistant 
managing  editor  at  the  Galveston 
County  Daily  News,  Galveston,  Texas, 
has  been  appointed  managing  editor  at 
the  Brazosport  (Texas)  Facts. 

Mark  Boehler,  editor  at  the  Selmer, 
Tenn.,  Independent  Appeal,  has  been 
named  executive  editor  at  the  Daily 
Corinthian,  Corinth,  Miss. 

Jeff  Osborne,  sports  editor  at  the 
Waxahachie  (Texas)  Daily  Light,  has 
been  appointed  managing  editor  at  the 
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Stephenville  (Texas)  Empire-Tribune. 

Jon  Moacham,  27,  general  editor 
in  the  national  affairs  section  of 
Newsweek  magazine,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  national  affairs  editor. 

Previously,  he  was  a  reporter  at  the 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times. 

Gregory  Vistico,  a  reporter  at  the 
San  Diego  UnioU'Tribune,  becomes  a 
Washington  correspondent  for 
Newsweek. 

Craig  L.  LaMay,  former  editor  of  the 
Media  Studies  Journal  and  a  frequent 
contributor  to  newspapers  has  been 
appointed  an  Annenberg  Fellow  by  the 
Annenberg  Washington  Program  in 
Communications  Policy  Studies  of 
Northwestern  University. 

He  will  study  the  impact  of  telemed¬ 
icine  and  will  prepare  a  report  on  the 
real  and  perceived  barriers  to  its  imple¬ 
mentation. 

Ivan  L.  Preston,  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  has 
been  named  Journal  Communica¬ 
tions/Warren  G.  Heyse  Bascom  Profes¬ 
sor  in  the  School  of  journalism  and 
Mass  Communications  in  Madison. 

The  position  is  designated  for  a  fac¬ 
ulty  member  specializing  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  Preston  is  a  nationally  renowned 
expert  on  deception  in  advertising. 

Louis  Gazitano,  advertising  director 
at  the  East  Brunswick,  N.J.,  Home 
News,  has  been  named  vice  president 
of  sales  and  marketing  at  the  York 
Newspaper  Co.,  York,  Pa. 

Frod  Uffolman,  major  retail  ac¬ 
counts  executive,  was  appointed  retail 
advertising  manager. 

Bryan  Kolly,  advertising  director 
at  the  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press,  was 
named  classified  display  manager  in 
York. 

Lachlan  Murdoch,  23,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Queensland  Newspapers  Ltd.,  a 
subsidiary  of  News  Corp.,  which  his  fa¬ 
ther,  Rupert  Murdoch,  heads,  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  national  news¬ 
paper  Australian,  Sydney,  Australia, 
and  director  of  News  Corp.’s  Australian 
publishing  arm. 

Donnis  Deodon  sports  editor  at  the 
Forum,  Fargo,  N.D.,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  assistant  managing  editor. 

Gary  M.  Suisman,  president  and 
publisher  at  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 


Journal,  has  been  named  vice  president 
of  the  Midwest  Newspaper  Group  for 
Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

Suisman  will  continue  to  oversee 
the  operations  of  the  State  Journal  as 
well  as  the  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Times 
Herald  and  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Enquirer. 

Kalo  Loo,  city  editor  at  the  Blue 
Springs  (Mo.)  Examiner,  becomes 
managing  editor  of  its  sister  paper,  the 
Examiner,  Independence,  Mo. 

Elizabolh  Bradon,  a  reporter  for 
Knight-Ridder  Financial  News  Service, 
was  named  managing  editor  in  Blue 
Springs. 

Grow  Lowis,  chairman  and  CEO  of 
Union  Pacific  Corp.,  has  been  elected 
to  the  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  board  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

Micholo  Chaboudy,  former  vice 
president  of  marketing  at  the  Houston 
Post,  has  joined  the  research  and  con¬ 
sulting  firm  of  Urban  &  Associates 
Inc.,  Sharon,  Mass.,  as  a  director. 

Susan  C.  Russo,  executive  director 


of  sales  operations  at  the  New  York 
Times  Co.,  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  advertising  strategy  and  sales 
for  Hearst  New  Media  &.  Technology, 
New  York. 

Joffroy  Ulbrich,  52,  Toronto  bureau 
chief  for  the  Associated  Press,  has 
been  named  European  Union  corre¬ 
spondent,  based  in  Brussels. 

David  Crary,  44,  news  editor  in 
Paris,  takes  over  in  Toronto. 

Chris  Burns,  37,  a  newsman  in  the 
Paris  bureau,  was  promoted  to  news  ed¬ 
itor. 

Grug  Myre,  34,  Islamabad,  Pak¬ 
istan,  bureau  chief,  moves  to  Nicosia  as 
Middle  East  news  editor. 

John  Affleck,  31,  a  newsman  in 
the  Albany,  N.Y.,  bureau,  was  named 
correspondent  in  charge  of  the  Buffa¬ 
lo,  N.Y.,  bureau. 

Olga  Shalygin,  40,  photo  editor 
in  Moscow,  was  appointed  photo  edi¬ 
tor  in  San  Francisco. 

Mary  Deanne  Shears,  deputy  man¬ 
aging  editor  at  the  Toronto  Star,  has 
been  elected  to  the  Ontario  Press 
Council. 


Thomson  Newspapers 

has  agreed  to  sell 


WORTHINGTON  (MN)  D\ilyGi@be 

(13,400  Daily  Circulation) 

MITCHELL  (SD)  Daily  Republic 

(12,300  Daily  Circulation) 

(7,900  Daily  Circulation) 

to 

Fargo  (ND)  Forum 

We  are  proud  to  have  represented 
Thomson  Newspapers  in  this  transaction. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 

123  East  Marcy  St.  -  Suite  207,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 

(505)  820-2700 
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Newspapers  advised 
on  how  to  capture 
more  political 
advertising  dollars 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

THE  SAME  DAY  that  Bill  Clinton 
kicked  off  his  reelection  campaign  with 
a  television  ad,  a  panel  of  newspaper 
executives  met  in  Atlanta  to  plot  how 
to  capture  some  of  the  $6  billion-plus 
that  will  be  spent  on  political  ad  cam¬ 
paigns  by  1996. 

Clinton’s  TV  commercial  is  typical 
of  the  political  media  spending  trend. 
Television,  with  its  ability  to  convey 
powerful  visual  images  and  emotions, 
has  become  the  medium  of  choice.  Di¬ 
rect  mail  usage  also  has  surged,  as  cam¬ 
paign  managers  seek  to  target  homes  of 
selected  blocks  of  voters. 

Other  media  gains  have  been  news¬ 
papers’  loss.  According  to  a  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  task  force 


study,  only  3%  of  all  dollars  spent  in 
political  campaigns  go  to  newspapers. 

That  doesn’t  mean  the  dollars  are 
gone  for  good,  or  that  newspapers 
shouldn’t  go  after  them,  said  the  panel, 
which  met  during  the  NAA’s  annual 
Marketing  Conference  in  Atlanta. 
With  each  share  point  correlating  to 
about  $60  million  dollars,  smart  news¬ 
papers  are  changing  the  way  they  look 
at  political  advertising. 

It’s  a  change  long  overdue,  say  many 
campaign  watchers.  For  a  lot  of  rea- 
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sons,  in  the  mind  of  campaign  consul¬ 
tants,  newspapers  are  “very  much  an 
afterthought,”  said  Ron  Faucheux, 
president  of  Campaigns  &  Elections 
magazine. 

“Don’t  fight  the  other  media,” 
Faucheux  advised  newspaper  salespeo¬ 
ple.  “Sell  the  concept  of  a  media  mix 
.  .  .  just  as  television  can  be  the  power 
engine  of  campaigns,  and  direct  mail 
can  be  the  pinpoint  bomber  of  political 
campaigns,  newspapers  can  be  the  glue 
that  brings  them  all  together.” 

This  cohesive  quality  becomes  even 
more  critical  in  an  era  of  increasingly 
fragmented  audiences,  Faucheux  said. 
Newspaper  readers  are  involved  with 
and  care  about  the  issues  in  a  political 
campaign,  he  said.  To  prove  it,  sales¬ 
people  should  consider  matching  sub¬ 


scriber  lists  with  voter  lists  to  show  the 
overlap. 

Though  many  detest  the  negative 
tone  political  advertising  has  taken, 
newspapers  can  benefit  from  the  trend, 
Faucheux  said.  As  advertising  has  be¬ 
come  more  information-oriented,  it 
also  has  become  more  attack-oriented. 

“The  more  attack  you  have,  and  the 
more  negative  you  have,  the  more  you 
have  a  need  to  document  the  facts,” 
Faucheux  said.  “You  can’t  document 
most  political  attacks  in  a  30-second 


TV  political  commercial,  or  a  60-sec- 
ond  radio  spot,  or  in  a  direct  mail 
piece.  Newspapers  are  the  best  way  to 
document  political  attacks.” 

Complex  campaign  issues  are  a  per¬ 
fect  fit  with  newspapers,  Faucheux 
said.  Topics  such  as  NAFTA  and 
healthcare  reform  need  to  be  explained 
in  detail,  and  a  newspaper  ad  is  a  good 
place  to  do  it. 

Faucheux  added  that  newspapers 
also  should  consider  creating  special 
sections,  or  candidate  guides,  and  to 
stress  the  ability  to  deliver  to  ZIP  cod¬ 
ed  areas. 

Another  panel  member,  Shaun  O’L. 
Higgins,  president  and  COO  of  New 
Media  Ventures  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Spokane,  Wash.  Spokesman-Re- 
vieiu,  came  up  with  a  list  of  suggestions 
for  salespeople. 

Newspapers  also  should  try  to  devel¬ 
op  packaged  buys  that  reflect  the 
needs  of  the  campaign,  he  said.  Many 
times,  a  political  ad  buy  will  depend  on 
the  particular  issues  that  are  being  de¬ 
bated. 

“While  its  easy  for  our  industry  to 
order  a  standard  configuration  for  a 
one  order/one  bill  for  the  top  50  popu¬ 
lation  markets,  there  is,  as  yet,  no  one 
order/one  bill  option  for  the  home  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  50  most  powerful  Republi¬ 
cans,  or  Democrats,  or  districts  with 
the  most  independent  voters,  or  with 
the  most  NRA  members,”  Higgins  said. 

At  some  newspapers,  political  ad 
rates  have  come  down,  but  more  news¬ 
papers  need  to  do  the  same,  Higgins 
said.  Political  ads  often  are  priced  at  a 
premium,  with  payment  demanded  in 
advance.  A  reformed  pricing  structure 
could  include  selling  candidates  ads  at 
a  public  service  rate,  Higgins  sug¬ 
gested. 

The  potential  is  there  to  develop  a 
relationship  that  lasts  beyond  the  cam¬ 
paign,  the  panel  agreed.  After  an  elec¬ 
tion,  suggest  that  politicians  continue 
to  use  newspaper  ads  to  communicate 
with  constituients. 

Most  important  of  all  is  to  get  an 
early  start,  the  panelists  urged.  Many 
campaign  consultants  already  are  plan¬ 
ning  media  strategies  for  the  1996  elec¬ 
tions. 

And,  there  is  always  a  local,  state  or 
federal  election  going  on  somewhere  in 
the  country. 


‘‘You  can’t  document  most  political  attacks  in  a 
30'second  TV  political  commercial,  or  a  60''Second 
radio  spot,  or  in  a  direct  mail  piece.  Newspapers 
are  the  best  way  to  document  political  attacks.” 
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Political  ads  by 
phone,  or  online 

NEWSPAPERS  CAN  USE  their  non- 
traditional  or  electronic  products,  such 
as  audiotext  and  online  systems,  to  gar¬ 
ner  a  greater  share  of  political  ad  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  services,  which  newspapers  can 
charge  for,  can  help  candidates  reach 
younger  markets.  Because  the  services 
are  interactive,  voters  can  use  them  to 
ask  candidates  about  campaign  posi¬ 
tions  in  detail. 

At  the  recent  Newspaper  Association 
of  America’s  Marketing  Conference,  a 
political  ad  panel  came  up  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons  to  sell  online  and  audio¬ 
text  systems  to  politicians  and  their 
campaign  managers. 

•  More  information  can  be  supplied 
to  listeners  at  a  lower  cost  than  on 
newsprint. 

•  Candidates  can  place  hold  a  signifi¬ 
cant  amount  of  information  about  is¬ 
sues  and  positions  on  an  audiotext  mes¬ 
sage. 

•  The  newspaper,  or  candidate,  can 
create  a  database  by  using  a  direct-con¬ 
nect  feature  to  the  politician’s  head¬ 
quarters,  or  a  voice  mail. 

•  The  system  can  be  quick  to  start, 
easy  to  change,  and  candidates  can  set 
their  own  deadlines.  It  can  be  updated 
every  24  hours. 

•  It’s  personal. 

•  It’s  very  inexpensive  compared  to 
other  media. 

ANA  joins  battle 
to  strike  down 
ban  on  alcohol 
,  price  ads 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  National 
Advertisers  Inc.,  has  filed  a  friend  of 
the  court  brief  with  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  urging  the  Court  to 
strike  down  a  Rhode  Island  law  that 
bans  price  advertising  for  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erage  products. 

In  the  case,  a  Rhode  Island  retailer 
was  fined  $400  for  using  the  expression 
“wow”  in  a  newspaper  ad.  In  the  state, 
advertising  for  alcoholic  beverages  can¬ 
not  contain  any  reference  to  price. 


“This  case  involves  two  key  issues  for 
the  advertising  community,”  Dan  Jafee, 
executive  director  of  the  ANA  said  in  a 
statement.  “First,  whether  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  ban  price  advertising  as  a  way 
to  manipulate  consumer  behavior,  and 
second,  how  much  evidence  the  gov¬ 
ernment  must  have  to  justify  a  ban  on 
truthful  commercial  speech.” 

Free  Guide 

NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune  now  receive  a  free  guide 
to  the  newspaper. 

The  booklet  outlines  columnists,  sec¬ 
tions,  features,  and  lists  department 
telephone  numbers.  A  section  of  the 
guide  tells  how  to  order  Tampa  Bay  On¬ 
line,  the  online  service  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Newspapers  First 
takes  creative 
show  on  the  road 

NEWSPAPERS  FIRST  IS  touting  the 
power  and  creativity  of  newspaper  ads 
in  its  Creative  Works  exhibition,  which 
was  on  display  at  the  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America’s  Marketing  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Atlanta  last  month. 

The  exhibition  features  a  collection 
of  contemporary  and  classic  newspaper 
ads  advertising  products  in  various  cate¬ 
gories.  The  exhibition  is  being  shown  at 
the  New  York  offices  of  DMB&B,  Mc¬ 
Cann  Erickson,  and  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  and  plans  call  for  it  to  be  displayed 
at  agencies  and  their  clients  across  the 
country. 

NNN  names  two 
sales  directors 

THE  NEWSPAPER  NATIONAL  Net¬ 
work  announced  that  it  has  appointed 
two  new  sales  directors  and  opened  up 
an  office  in  San  Francisco. 

Joe  Davis  will  serve  as  sales  director 
for  drugs  and  remedies,  and  Jack 
Grandcolas  has  been  named  West 
Coast  sales  director. 

Before  joining  NNN,  Davis  was  man¬ 
aging  director  of  Medicus  Consumer/ 


DMB&B,  which  he  launched  in  1985. 
He  also  served  as  management  supervi¬ 
sor  and  senior  vice  president  at  Ogilvy 
&  Mather  Partners. 

Grandcolas  formerly  was  the  sales 
and  marketing  director  for  Scholastic 
Inc.  He  spent  four  years  in  advertising 
sales  with  Gannett  Co.  at  USA  Today 
and  USA  Weekend. 

USA  Weekend 
to  go  online 

USA  WEEKEND  WILL  be  available 
to  readers  via  America  Online  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  fall,  the  magazine  an¬ 
nounced. 

USA  Weekend  Online  will  include  a 
host  of  features,  including;  editorial 
from  the  weekly  magazine;  the  ability  to 
talk  with  the  magazine’s  editors;  addi¬ 
tional  photos  from  the  “Who’s  News” 
celebrity  page;  information  about  how 
to  participate  in  USA  Weekend’s  “Make 
A  Difference  Day,”  and  merchandise 
from  the  magazine,  such  as  videos  and 
collectibles. 

Classified  ad 
spending  up  12.6% 

NEWSPAPER  CLASSIFIED  advertis¬ 
ing  jumped  12.6%  in  the  first  quarter, 
according  to  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America. 

Classified  ads  are  the  second  largest 
and  fastest  growing  newspaper  ad  cate¬ 
gory.  In  1994,  classified  ads  accounted 
for  over  $12.5  billion  in  total  advertising 
revenues,  according  to  NAA. 

GNNS  promotes  two 

GANNETT  NATIONAL  Newspaper 
Sales  has  announced  two  promotions 
recently. 

Lana  Wong  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president,  marketing  services.  Pre¬ 
viously,  Wong  was  director  of  marketing 
services  for  GNNS. 

Maureen  Consavage  was  promoted  to 
New  York  sales  supervisor,  with  primary 
responsibility  for  the  travel  and  auto¬ 
motive  categories.  Previously,  Consav¬ 
age  was  the  New  York  travel  sales 
supervisor. 
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Trimmers  expand 
newspapers^ 

product  limits 

In4me  machines  bring  variety  of 
non-newspaper  print  jobs  in  house 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

THE  FIRST  BOOTH  in  the  first  aisle, 
just  inside  the  first  door  to  the  exhibit 
hall,  was  upbeat  and  busy. 

Visitors  who  entered  the  Nexpo  95 
show  floor  there  would  not  have 
guessed  the  light  traffic  that  widely, 
though  not  universally,  disappointed 
vendors. 

Nexpo’s  opening  day  is  often  a 
warm-up,  as  many  attendees  are  still 
arriving  through  Saturday  afternoon 
and  evening  for  the  annual  five-day 
newspaper  technology  exposition  and 
conference.  Only  on  the  shorter  clos¬ 
ing  day  are  there  typically  as  few  visi¬ 


tors  strolling  the  aisles,  examining 
equipment,  talking  to  vendors  or  sit¬ 
ting  through  demos. 

Last  month’s  last  Saturday  was  no 
exception  in  Atlanta.  Many  exhibitors, 
who  are  the  first  to  arrive  and  the  last 
to  leave,  put  a  positive  spin  on  the 
spotty  attendance,  echoing  a  line  fa¬ 
miliar  from  the  down  years  of  the  early 
1990s:  the  few  visitors  on  hand  were 
mostly  check-signers,  not  tire-kickers. 
But  Sunday  seemed  very  little  im¬ 
proved,  and  on  Wednesday  the  aisles 
were  very  nearly  deserted. 

One  exhibitor  speculated  that  low 
attendance  might  have  resulted  from  a 
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combination  of  newspapers’  cost-con¬ 
tainment  reaction  to  soaring  newsprint 
costs,  a  diversion  of  interest  and  atten¬ 
tion  by  Europe’s  big  Drupa  show  only 
weeks  before  Nexpo,  and  the  location 
for  this  year’s  show.  Atlanta,  he  said, 
just  can’t  equal  the  appeal  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  or  Las  Vegas. 

The  same  executive  grimly  assessed 
the  turnout  as  the  worst  he’d  seen  in 
his  10  years  at  the  show. 

But  back  against  the  far  wall,  in  that 
first  booth  staffed  by  three  guys  in 
tuxedos,  another  executive  remarked, 
“This  show  has  been  the  best  show  to 
date.” 

If  there  was  a  reason,  it  was  probably 


in  Rock-Built  vice  president  Bruce 
Barna’s  message  and  its  timing.  His 
company’s  products,  he  said,  “expand 
the  capabilities  of  a  web  press  to  create 
new  advertising  revenues.” 

Cost-cutting  may  have  cut  into  at¬ 
tendance,  but  vendors  hoped  those 
who  did  show  were  looking  not  only 
for  savings  solutions,  but  also  for  earn¬ 
ings  opportunities.  Not  least  among 
them  were  press  vendors. 

Trying  to  gauge  interest  in  single¬ 
wide  tower  presses  suitable  for  both 
newspaper  and  commercial  printing, 
Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  had  the 
French-built  Goss  Universal  on  its 


stand,  while  just  across  the  aisle,  MAN 
Roland  promoted  its  new  semicommer¬ 
cial  Cromoman. 

Besides  seeing  much  of  the  automa¬ 
tion  typical  of  double-width  machines 
beginning  to  move  to  single-width 
presses,  MAN  sales  director  Vince 
Lapinski  cited  the  importance  in  pro¬ 
viding  customers  with  flexibility  in 
their  product  offerings.  In  the  double¬ 
wide  market,  he  said  his  company  has 
been  selling  some  Geoman  presses 
with  dryers  and  three  form  rollers  — 
an  arrangement  anticipated  by  Rock¬ 
well  when  it  introduced  its  Goss  Col- 
orliner. 

Calling  it  “a  real  merging”  of  tech¬ 
nology  and  markets,  Lapinski  said  the 
object  is  to  achieve  greater  press  uti¬ 
lization  through  production  of  non¬ 
newspaper  materials.  “The  quickest 
way  to  get  a  payback,”  said  MAN  sales 
and  marketing  vice  president  Mike 
McGuinness,  is  to  use  “a  machine  that 
can  do  more.” 

Presses  that  “do  more”  are  available, 
but  for  some  non-newspaper  products, 
certain  finishing  capabilities  also  are 
required.  Probably  lurking  somewhere 
in  or  on  almost  any  desk  littered  with 
assorted  pens  and  pencils  are  a  scissors, 
stapler  and  glue  stick  or  tape  dispenser. 
Similarly,  Rock-Built  thinks  press¬ 
rooms  also  should  be  able  to  cut,  stick 
and  stitch  what  they  print. 

Showgoers  could  not  escape  ad¬ 
vances  that  allow  pagination  of  color¬ 
laden  papers  with  pages  output  direct 
to  plate,  then  printed  on  a  keyless  off¬ 
set  press,  totalized  and  automatically 
and  selectively  inserted,  bundled  and 
routed,  with  content  archived  and 
readied  for  on-line  delivery. 

But  for  all  the  sexy,  sophisticated 
software  and  other  technology,  Rock- 
Built  pulled  people  to  see  trimmers, 
slitters,  gluers  and  stitchers.  For  all  the 
systems  that  can  be  erected,  installed 
and  implemented,  the  Pittsburgh- 
based  manufacturer  delivers  machines 
mounted  on  heavy  casters  that  it  says 
an  employee  can  set  up  in  10  minutes 
—  merely  rolling  one  up  to  a  press  de¬ 
livery  when  a  product  to  be  trimmed  is 
ready  to  print. 

The  attribute  of  easily  grasped  and 
immediate  functionality  at  Rock-Built 
was  perhaps  best  exemplified  by  its 
Spin-A-Roll:  a  12"  bearing-supported 
disc  that  can  be  kicked  into  position 


But  for  all  the  sexy,  sophisticated  software  and 
other  technology,  Rock-Built  pulled  people  to  see 
trimmers,  slitters,  gluers  and  stitchers. 
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under  one-ton  newsprint  rolls  to  allow 
personnel  to  maneuver  them  safely  and 
easily  into  position.  A  version  of  the 
device  capable  of  supporting  three  tons 
is  in  development. 

By  Nexpo’s  second  day,  Rock-Built 
said  it  had  arranged  for  numerous  site 
visits  and  received  final  commitments 
from  three  customers:  the  Quad  City 
Times,  Davenport,  Iowa  (six-knife 
pneumatically  controlled  Uni-Trim 
2000  rotary  trimmer/stream  slitter), 
Chesapeake  Publishing,  Waldorf,  Md. 
(Uni-Trim  2000  with  automatic  glue 
needle  system  and  trim  removal)  and  a 
large,  competitive-market  daily  that 
has  asked  to  remain  unnamed  before  it 
installs  a  four-knife  heavy-duty  Uni- 
Trim  1800HD. 

Among  reasons  for  Davenport’s  se¬ 
lection  of  the  Uni-Trim  2000  was  its 
ability  to  handle  small  coupon  books 
with  the  sixth  knife  and  fast  turn¬ 
around  of  8'/i"xl\"  single  sheets,  ac¬ 
cording  to  production  manager  Steven 
Baker,  who  said  the  flyers  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  up  to  100,000  per  hour. 

“It’s  one  of  the  few  trimmers  that 
will  cut  all  of  the  sides,  if  you  want  that 
cut,  or  it  will  just  cut  three”  said  Baker. 

He  added  that  “very  few  products 
will  do  what  this  can  do”  and  that 
many  just  trim  two  sides.  The  slitter 
jogs  the  product,  cuts  it  at  the  fold, 
turns  it,  then  goes  through  another 
stream. 

While  the  Quad  City  Times  rolls  off 
a  big  Goss  Colorliner,  Baker  said  Lee 
Enterprises  also  has  “a  pretty  strong 
commercial  operation”  in  Davenport, 
which  runs  18  Goss  Community  units 
to  print  175,000  booklets  per  week,  glu¬ 
ing  them  on  press  before  they  reach 
the  trimmer. 

After  Davenport  takes  delivery  in 
early  fall.  Baker  said  he  expects  it  will 
“save  us  a  good  100  man  hours  right  off 
the  bat.”  He  estimated  payback  on  the 
unit  in  three  to  five  years. 

Another  Lee  operation,  Wisconsin’s 
Madison  Newspapers,  is  a  demo  site  for 
Rock-Built,  which  said  the  last  six 
printers  shopping  for  trimmers  that 
visited  Madison  all  became  its  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Once  back  in  Pittsburgh,  Rock- 
Built’s  staff  sent  out  58  detailed  prod¬ 
uct  pricing  proposals  requested  at  the 
show,  then  ordered  more  automated 
milling  machines  to  meet  the  demand, 
Barna  later  reported. 

(Immediately  after  Nexpo,  the  com¬ 
pany  also  reported  orders  from  other 
printers:  Shopping  News,  Sioux  Falls, 


S.D.,  used  a  promotional  offer  to  trade- 
in  its  existing  trimmer  for  $15,000  to¬ 
ward  a  Uni-Trim  1500;  Trend  Offset’s 
Los  Angeles  plant,  which  prints  for 
Harte-Hanks,  bought  a  self-driven 
Unitrim  750  SD;  an  unnamed  com¬ 
mercial  printer  in  Ohio  was  expected 
to  sign  for  an  1800HD.) 

The  company  earlier  posted  a  sale  to 
the  Indiana  (Pa.)  Gazette,  which  also 
will  serve  as  a  demo  site  for  a  finishing 
system  consisting  of  a  Rock-Built  1500 
trimmer  gluer  and  a  Tolerans  in-line 
stitcher. 

Rock-Built  and  Tolerans-lngol  Inc., 
Wanamassa,  N.J.,  formalized  a  market¬ 
ing  and  distribution  alliance  in  April. 
Rock-Built  offers  Tolerans  stitchers  to 
its  North  American  customers  and 
Tolerans  sells  Rock-Built  trimmers  to 
customers  in  Europe,  where  it  report¬ 
edly  has  installed  800  stitching  units. 

The  1800HD  and  2500HD  trim¬ 
mer/stream  slitter  are  Rock-Built’s  lat¬ 


est  machines,  designed  for  fast  trim¬ 
ming  of  newsprint  signatures  or  prod¬ 
ucts  with  as  many  as  96  pages.  Shown 
at  Nexpo,  the  latest  pair  rounds  out 
Rock-Built’s  product  line  of  eight  trim¬ 
mers,  starting  with  two-knife  press- 
and  self-driven  models. 

“Now  we  have  a  machine  for  every¬ 
one  in  the  industry,”  said  Barna. 

With  newspapers  looking  for  ways  to 
generate  more  revenue  from  their  ex¬ 
isting  equipment,  Barna  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  “in-line  trimming  is  coming  of 
age”  —  which  he  contends  was  reflect¬ 
ed  in  the  interest  shown  in  the  systems 
at  the  Research  &  Engineering  Coun¬ 
cil’s  37  th  annual  Bindery,  Mailing  and 
Distribution  Seminar  in  April  and  re¬ 
inforced  by  that  meeting’s  record  at¬ 
tendance. 

Customers  that  bought  trimmers 
and  gluers  or  stitchers  primarily  for 
production  of  TV  program  booklets, 
according  to  Rock-Built,  found  they 
could  also  produce  any  quarter-  or 
half-fold  product  at  press  speed. 

Non-newspaper  products  include 
magazines,  booklets,  coupon  books  of 
all  sizes,  single-sheet  flyers,  inserts  and 


business  reply  cards.  Stitching  can  be 
added  for  multipage  products  as  large 
as  tabs;  gluing  is  suitable  for  sizes  up  to 
quarterfold. 

Like  earlier  models,  the  1800HD 
and  2500HD  set  up  and  adjust  quickly, 
according  Rock-Built.  Upon  exiting 
the  folder,  product  copies  are  pre¬ 
jogged  and  kept  aligned  by  side  belts 
running  at  the  same  speed. 

“With  the  right  combination  of  belt¬ 
ing  and  air  pressure  ...  we  minimize 
belt  marking  to  virtually  zero,”  said 
company  founder  and  president  Rock 
Ferrone. 

Barna  added  that  rotary  knives  pro¬ 
vide  cutting  quality  superior  to  guillo¬ 
tine  blades. 

In  addition  to  Barna  and  Ferrone, 
on  hand  to  promote  the  new  models  at 
Nexpo  was  Ed  Wiest,  the  firm’s  senior 
technical  manager,  who  pioneered  in¬ 
line  trimming  25  years  ago.  Uni-Trim, 
however,  is  Ferrone’s  invention.  Origi¬ 


nally  owner  of  a  web  press  operation, 
he  came  up  with  the  Uni-Trim  design 
after  buying  a  direct  mail  company. 

Two  weeks  after  Nexpo,  Ferrone  was 
in  Chicago  to  train  staff  at  the  Daily 
Southtown  on  its  new  Unit-Trim  2000. 
Unlike  other  customer  sites,  the  system 
in  Chicago,  installed  and  operating  in 
two  days,  incorporates  a  Rock-Built- 
supplied  16-foot  conveying  system  that 
handles  three  streams  moving  from  the 
second-floor  pressroom  the  to  first- 
floor  mailroom. 

Barna  called  it  “the  first  conveying 
system  of  its  kind  designed  to  handle 
one,  two  or  three  product  streams  effi¬ 
ciently  .  .  .  and  simultaneously.” 

The  three  conveyors  are  required  to 
overcome  downstream  problems 
caused  by  the  volumes  achieved  by 
press-speed  trimming. 

According  to  the  supplier,  the  sys¬ 
tem  delivers  the  last  bound  and 
trimmed  coupon  book  when  the 
plant’s  Goss  Urbanite  shuts  down.  The 
American  Publishing  Co.  operation 
(which  prints  the  Southtown  on  a  Goss 
Metro)  will  become  a  demo  site  for  the 
new  three-stream  system.  BEOT 


Another  Lee  operation,  Wisconsin's  Madison 
Newspapers,  is  a  demo  site  for  Rock-Built,  which 
said  the  last  six  printers  shopping  for  trimmers  that 
visited  Madison  all  became  its  customers. 
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Brothers,  ex-colleagues, 
are  now  competitors 

The  Seidel  brothers  once  worked 
together  at  GMA;  now  they  compete  to 
sell  newspaper  inserting  equipment 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

FOR  THE  SEIDEL  brothers,  Bruce 
and  Randy,  the  sibling  cooperation 
that  blossomed  at  Graphic  Manage¬ 
ment  Associates  has  turned  into  a  pro¬ 
fessional  rivalry  that  was  on  exhibit,  in 
their  adjacent  booths,  at  the  recent 
Nexpo  trade  show  in  Atlanta. 

Bruce,  40,  who  founded  Valley  Re¬ 
manufacturing  Co.  four  years  ago  after 
quitting  as  GMA’s  production  manag¬ 
er,  talked  up  his  products  to  visitors  at 
Valley’s  booth,  within  earshot  of 
GMAs. 

And  during  regular  demonstrations 
of  Valley’s  remanufactured  inserters,  a 
booming  recorded  voice,  announcing 
an  impending  “rumble,”  referred  to 
Valley  as  the  “challenger”  in  the  mail- 
room  inserter  business. 

Across  the  aisle,  Bruce’s  brother, 
Randy,  GMA’s  36-year-old  president 
and  CEO,  presided  over  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  SLS-2000  in-line  inserter, 
the  next  generation  of  the  inserter  that 


Randy  Seidel 


altered  the  business  over  the  last 
decade. 

“We  have  a  pretty  successful  family,” 
Bruce  said  in  an  interview  at  the  stand. 
“A  lot  of  people  think  [the  two  compa¬ 
nies]  are  affiliated,  but  we’re  not.” 

The  confusion  is  understandable. 
Valley  is  doing  what  GMA  did  in  the 
early  1980s:  rebuilding  and  improving 
Sheridan  carousel-type  inserters. 
GMA  left  that  business  after  it  devel¬ 
oped  the  SLS-1000  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  then-president  John  Connors 
Jr.  and  Randy  Seidel,  a  mechanical  en¬ 
gineer. 

Randy  joined  GMA  in  1982,  when 
its  three  employees  were  engaged  sole¬ 
ly  in  selling  used  mailroom  equipment. 
He  moved  the  company  into  remanu¬ 
facturing,  and,  later,  designing  new 
equipment.  He  helped  design  the  in¬ 
line  inserter  that  eventually  supplant¬ 
ed  the  circular  design  with  which 
Sheridan  had  dominated  the  market. 
Sheridan  eventually  followed  with  an 
in-line  machine,  now  its  biggest  seller. 


Bruce  Seidel 


Bruce  joined  GMA  two  years  after 
Randy  and  eventually  rose  to  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  They  worked  together 
until,  in  what  Bruce  ascribed  to  “poli¬ 
tics”  during  a  union  organizing  effort 
at  GMA,  Bruce  was  shunted  aside.  He 
quit  and  formed  Valley  —  in  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  a  10-minute  ride  from 
GMA’s  headquarters  in  Bethlehem  — 
with  the  help  of  loans  from  his  parents, 
and  later  from  a  bank. 

“We  get  along  okay  because  we  are 
not  in  the  same  market,”  Bruce  said, 
downplaying  the  underdog  image  Val¬ 
ley  highlighted  as  part  of  its  marketing 
strategy  against  GMA,  a  company  at 
least  10  times  Valley’s  size  and  whose 
success  led  to  its  acquisition  by  the 
Swiss  giant  Muller  Martini  in  1992. 

Bruce  said  Valley’s  rebuilt  and  up¬ 
graded  Sheridan  1372  costs  one-third 
the  price  of  a  GMA  inserter  and  sells 
mainly  to  papers  under  50,000  circula¬ 
tion. 

GMA  sells  SLS  machines  mostly  to 
larger  papers,  but  the  introduction  of 
the  Alphaliner  machine  in  Atlanta 
brings  the  two  companies  into  closer 
competition  for  sales  to  smaller  papers, 
Randy  said. 

He  said  he  and  his  brother  get  along 
well  personally  and  relegate  their  rival¬ 
ry  to  the  business  arena. 

Comparisons  aside,  Bruce  Seidel  is 
clearly  proud  of  what  his  company  has 
accomplished  in  four  years,  expanding 
from  two  employees  to  20  and  building 
revenues  from  zero  to  $4  million  a  year. 
Its  customers  include  papers  in  the 
Gannett  and  Knight-Ridder  chains. 

Besides  improving  the  speed  and 
software  of  the  inserters,  and  offering 
improvements  such  as  automated  hop¬ 
per  loaders,  the  company’s  growth 
stems  from  keeping  costs  low  and 
plowing  profits  back  into  the  business. 

“I  take  the  same  salary  I  took  four  or 
five  years  ago  at  GMA,”  Bruce  declared. 

He  said  that  when  Idab  withdrew 
from  the  show  (it  was  sold)  and  left 
booth  731  vacant.  Valley  agreed  to  take 
the  booth  next  to  GMA  because  he 
welcomed  the  chance  to  pit  his  rebuilt 
inserter  against  GMA’s  new  machines 
—  even  in  live  demonstrations.  That’s 
how  much  confidence  he  has  in  his 
products. 

Randy,  confident  also  from  the 
preshow  sales  of  20  SLS-2000s,  said 
GMA  had  its  best  Nexpo  ever,  devel¬ 
oping  “a  couple”  of  new  orders  and  the 
most  leads  ever  from  a  Nexpo  show. 
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Newsday 

Continued  from  page  15 

to  boost  its  standing.  These  steps  in¬ 
clude  relocating  its  midtown  Manhat¬ 
tan  headquarters,  beefing  up  the  news 
staff,  preparing  for  the  opening  of  a 
$160-million  printing  plant  and  mov¬ 
ing  to  full  pagination  and  four  color. 

The  Neu/s  wasted  no  time  in  capi¬ 
talizing  on  its  rival’s  closure. 

In  a  radio  spot  aired  the  day  after 
New  York  Newsday  published  its  last 
edition,  the  News  trumpeted,  “You’ll 
find  everything  you  liked  about  News- 
day  and  more  in  today’s  Daily  News." 

“I  don’t  think  it  does  the  industry 
any  good  for  a  newspaper  to  close,”  re¬ 
marked  Post  vice  president  and  gener¬ 
al  manager  Richard  R.  Hawkes,  “but  I 
think  this  was  inevitable.” 

Observers  concur  that  the  Post 
would  better  its  position  against  the 
much-larger-circulation  News  by 
launching  a  Sunday  edition.  Hawkes 
wouldn’t  confirm  any  such  plan,  saying 
only  that  it  was  an  option.  The  Post 
did  bring  out  an  experimental  Sunday 
edition  several  years  ago  but  decided  to 
discontinue  it  after  a  short  period  of 
time. 

John  Reidy,  senior  media  analyst 
with  Smith  Barney  Inc.  in  New  York, 
said  the  Post  will  ultimately  have  to 
publish  on  Sundays  for  the  property  to 
be  viable. 

“Now,  that  would  cost  something  — 
but  in  News  Corp.  terms,  not  much,” 
he  noted,  referring  to  Murdoch’s  vast 
communications  entity. 

The  New  York  Newsday  action  was 
the  latest  in  a  series  of  money-saving 
measures  taken  by  Times  Mirror.  It  re¬ 
cently  shut  editions  of  its  flagship  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  the  Baltimore  Sun 
and  sold  off  its  cable  TV  interests  to 
Cox  Enterprises  of  Atlanta. 

And  there’s  more  to  come. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported 
that  Willes,  in  a  campaign  to  improve 
his  company’s  reputation  on  Wall 
Street,  was  planning  to  continue  slash¬ 
ing  costs. 

Just  two  days  after  New  York  NewS' 
day’s  last  edition  came  out,  the  Times 
announced  to  employees  it  was  doing 
away  with  700  positions  by  year’s  end 
due  to  flat  ad  revenues  and  skyrocket¬ 
ing  newsprint  prices. 

According  to  its  annual  report. 
Times  Mirror’s  net  income  in  1994 
plummeted  to  $173  million,  or  $1.35  a 
share,  from  $317.2  million,  or  $2.46  a 
share,  the  previous  year.  Revenues  rose 
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New  York  Daily  News  bid  rival  New 
York  Newsday  adieu  on  the  front  page. 


to  $3.36  billion,  from  $3.24  billion,  and 
operating  profit  soared  to  $294.3  mil¬ 
lion,  from  $189  million. 

Although  many  in  the  newspaper 
business  had  considered  New  York 
Newsday’s  death  imminent,  the  paper’s 
newsroom  was,  nonetheless,  taken  by 
surprise. 

“It  was  clear  today  this  decision  has 
nothing  to  do  with  journalism,”  editor 
Donald  Forst  told  teary-eyed  and  dis¬ 
believing  news  staffers  Friday  after¬ 
noon. 

The  tabloid  reported  it  was  ceasing 
publication  with  a  page  one  on  Satur¬ 
day  that  read,  “So  Long,  New  York.” 
The  front  of  Sunday’s  farewell  edition 
featured  12  memorable  covers.  “Our 
Best  To  You,”  it  proclaimed. 

“This  is  a  sad  day  for  everyone  at 
New  York  Newsday  and  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  New  Yorkers  who  were 
our  regular  readers,”  Newsday  Inc.  pub¬ 
lisher  and  CEO  Raymond  A.  Jansen 
and  New  York  Newsday  publisher 
Steven  L.  Isenberg  said  in  a  prepared 
statement. 

“We  know  how  hard  our  colleagues 
worked,  how  strongly  they  wanted  this 
bold  idea  to  succeed,  and  we  share 
with  them  the  deep  disappointment 
that  this  isn’t  to  be.” 

Pulitzer-winning  columnist  Jim 
Dwyer  led  an  unsuccessful  campaign 
to  save  the  tab  in  its  waning  hours.  He 
told  a  Newsday  reporter:  “There’s  a 
chance  to  make  money  here.  There’s  a 
chance  to  do  good  journalism.” 

Dwyer  is  among  a  handful  of  the 
daily’s  prized,  high-profile  writers. 
Some  of  them  —  Jimmy  Breslin,  Liz 


Smith,  Mike  Lupica  —  are  expected  to 
keep  their  jobs,  and  their  superstar 
salaries,  at  the  Long  Island  edition. 

Dwyer  wasn’t  alone  in  trying  to  keep 
yet  another  major  American  newspa¬ 
per  from  going  down  the  tubes. 

New  York  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani, 
who  publicly  expressed  regret  about 
the  closure,  is  said  to  have  sent  Willes 
a  fax,  offering  to  help  save  New  York 
Newsday. 

And  whimsical  New  York  real  estate 
developer  Abe  Hirschfeld,  owner  of 
the  Post  for  a  brief  time  in  1993,  re¬ 
portedly  offered  to  buy  the  edition  but 
was  rebuffed  by  Times  Mirror. 

The  boss 
defends  himself 

IT  WAS  ONE  thing  when  the  Boston 
Globe  ran  a  story  about  the  hard  times 
at  Eagle  Publishing  Co.,  corporate  par¬ 
ent  of  the  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Berkshire 
Eagle. 

But  when  the  Eagle  ran  the  story  on 
page  one,  Michael  G.  Miller  took  to  the 
op-ed  page  in  his  own  defense. 

Miller  is  president  of  Eagle  Publish¬ 
ing,  founded  when  his  grandfather 
bought  the  paper  106  years  ago. 

Deeply  in  debt  since  its  development 
of  an  old  factory  into  the  Clock  Tower 
office  building  went  sour  in  the  late 
1980s,  Eagle  Publishing  has  sold  assets 
and,  in  January,  put  itself  up  for  sale. 

Miller,  in  a  column  headlined  “Some 
context,”  blamed  the  June  4  story  by 
Globe  staffer  Kevin  Cullen  for  “credit¬ 
ing  me,  personally  and  solely,  for  the 
extinction  of  a  century  of  fine  newspa- 
pering.” 

But  Miller  said  the  account,  run  the 
same  day  in  the  Eagle,  “failed  to  men¬ 
tion  the  several  catastrophic  events  that 
provided  me  with  all  the  help  1  need¬ 
ed”:  the  1987  stock  market  crash,  the 
failure  of  the  development  project’s 
lender,  the  recession,  the  Eagle’s  worst 
ad  slump  since  the  1930s,  and,  more  re¬ 
cently,  60%  higher  newsprint  prices. 

“In  other  words,  almost  everything 
that  could  have  gone  wrong  did.  Not 
very  interesting  reading  though,”  Miller 
wrote. 

“Much  juicier  for  a  Globe  reporter  to 
blow  into  town,  chat  with  a  number  of 
disappointed  Eagle  readers  . . .  and  do  a 
mood-of-the-Berkshires  piece  on  one 
person  running  one  of  the  Berkshires’ 
better  institutions  into  the  ground.” 

Ironically,  the  Eagle’s  editor  is  none 
other  than  Miller’s  brother,  Mark. 
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Interactive  Communications 


Too  much  pom 
on  Internet  — 
or  in  the  press? 


by  William  Webb 

SPEAKING  AT  THE  recent  Connec¬ 
tions  X  conference  in  Atlanta,  Howard 
Rheingold,  author  and  commentator, 
assailed  the  press  for  not  telling  the 
good  news  about  Internet. 

Managing  editors  “ought  to  have  a 
few  zeros  hacked  off  their  salaries  for 
missing  the  biggest  story  in  the  1990s,” 
Rheingold  said. 

“The  important  thing  about  the  new 
technologies  that  are  emerging  is  that 
people  are  communicating  with  each 
other  again,”  Rheingold  said.  “This  is 
the  story  you’re  not  seeing  on  televi¬ 
sion,  you’re  not  reading  in  the  newspa¬ 
per.” 

In  his  view,  the  digital  telephony  bill 
passed  last  year,  the  Exon  amendment 
recently  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
efforts  made  by  the  government  to 
criminalize  encryption  technology  so 
threaten  First  Amendment  rights  that 
they  could  presage  “the  end  of  the 
American  experiment  in  democracy.” 

What’s  more,  a  torrent  of  stories  on 
cyberporn  and  cyberfraud  have  buried 
the  good  news,  according  to  Rhein¬ 
gold. 

Lending  ammunition  to  Rheingold’s 


CYBERPORN 

EXCLUSIVE:  A  new  study  shows  how  pervasive  and  wild  it  really  is. 
Can  we  protect  our  kids -and  free  speech? 


Lending  ammunition  to  Rheingold’s  case 
—  and  to  regulators  in  Congress  —  Time 
magazine’s  July  3  “Cyberporn”  cover 
story  inflamed  the  online  community  and 
prompted  HotWired  to  label  the  story 
“Journoporn.” 


label  the  story  “Journoporn.” 

Rheingold  has  authored  Virtual  Re- 


“What  weVe  seeing  here  is  a  predictable  backlash. 
There  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  hype  about 
how  Internet  was  going  to  change  the  world 
for  years  .  .  .  .The  Internet  became  the  nation’s 
Hula  Hoop.” 
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cover  story  inflamed  the  online  com¬ 
munity  and  prompted  HotWired  to 


ality,  The  Virtual  Community  and  The 
Millennium  Whole  Earth  Catalog.  He 
accepted  a  $5,000  speaker’s  fee  before 
he  lambasted  the  newspaper  industry. 


As  the  titles  of  his  books  suggest, 
Rheingold  advocates  online  “commu¬ 
nities”  as  a  “new  medium  for  human 
communication.” 

“Millions  of  people  around  the 
world  are  using  this  medium  already  to 
build  new  kinds  of  communities,  to 
create  new  kinds  of  businesses,  to  con¬ 
duct  educational  experiments,  and  are 
trying  to  revitalize  the  grassroots  of  de¬ 
mocratic  institutions,”  he  argued. 

He  added  that  these  initiatives 
“could  be  stopped  dead  in  their  tracks” 
by  recent  and  pending  telecom  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  future  may  hold  “a  darker 
path,”  Rheingold  said,  “and  that  is  the 
path  marked  by  surveillance,  by  cen¬ 
sorship  and  by  monopoly.” 

Rheingold  offered  many  convincing 
examples  of  “communities  of  interest,” 
such  as  a  young  victim  of  leukemia 
helped  by  a  “virtual  community”  of 
concerned  and  informed  doctors,  nurs¬ 
es,  other  leukemia  patients  and  long¬ 
time  survivors. 

In  response  to  Rheingold’s  attacks 
on  the  press,  reporters  such  as  John 
Markoff  of  the  New  York  Times  sug¬ 
gested  that  his  rallying  cry  for  online 
communities  “may  be  a  little  self-serv¬ 
ing.” 

Although  Markoff  lamented  “pack 
journalism”  in  the  coverage  of  Internet 

—  “It’s  cliche,  and  it  feels  like  cliche” 

—  he  believes  that  the  press,  however 
uninformed,  has  been  mostly  fair. 

“I  think  there’s  been  plenty  of  bal¬ 
ance;  I  actually  don’t  think  that’s  the 
problem,”  Markoff  said.  “What  we’re 
seeing  here  is  a  predictable  backlash. 
There  was  a  tremendous  amount  of 
hype  about  how  Internet  was  going  to 
change  the  world  for  years  . .  .  .The  In¬ 
ternet  became  the  nation’s  Hula 
Hoop.” 

Markoff  co-authored  Cyberpunk: 
Outlaws  and  Hackers  on  the  Computer 
Frontier  and  is  currently  writing  a  book 
about  computer  hacker  Kevin  Mitnick. 

In  Markoff’s  view,  rather  than  being 
ignored  by  the  press,  the  virtual  com¬ 
munity  story  has  been  hyped  as  much 
as  anything  else  in  reporting  on  a  tech¬ 
nology  that  is  “the  telephone  of  the 
1990s.” 

Philip  Elmer-DeWitt,  senior  editor 
at  Time  magazine,  agreed. 

“I  like  to  think  we’ve  covered  the 
full  range,”  Elmer-Dewitt  said. 

“I  think  even  Howard  would  agree 
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we’ve  done  our  share  of  stories  high¬ 
lighting  the  upside.” 

But  Rheingold  doesn’t  agree,  and 
neither  does  a  substantial  community 
of  online  users  who  have  critiqued  the 
Elmer-Dewitt  “Cyberporn”  story  on 
HotWired,  the  Well,  and  other  online 
hangouts. 

Of  course,  the  issue  isn’t  who  agrees 
with  Rheingold  or  vice  versa,  but 
whether  online  communications  enjoy 
the  same  First  Amendment  protections 
as  do  print  and  speech. 

“The  issue  is  freedom  of  speech  at 
the  core  of  it,”  said  Markoff,  who  noted 
that  the  Time  article  created  a 
“tremendous  reaction”  online. 

Isn’t  the  “Cyberporn”  story  exactly 
the  sort  of  coverage  Rheingold  is  talk¬ 
ing  about? 

Time  has  acknowledged  that  the 
previously  described  “Carnegie  Mellon 
researchers”  who  conducted  the  study 
on  which  its  story  was  based  have 
turned  out  to  be  a  single  student  who 
conducted  the  research  as  an  electrical 
engineering  undergraduate  after  he’d 
already  petitioned  the  university  to 
ban  pornographic  Internet  groups. 

What’s  more,  although  the  study  is 
based  on  descriptions  of  photographs 
on  dial-up  bulletin  board  (BBS)  ser¬ 
vices,  Time’s  story  extends  its  conclu¬ 
sions  to  the  entire  Internet. 

“Well,  we  did  have  some  problems 
with  the  study,”  Elmer-DeWitt  has  ad¬ 
mitted  to  HotWired.  Elmer-DeWitt 
also  admitted  the  study  “doesn’t  have  a 
real  sharp  point  to  be  made,  except 
how  much  stuff  there  is”  on  adult 
BBSs,  which,  by  being  paid  dial-up  ser¬ 
vices  that  require  proof  of  age,  are 
mostly  inaccessible  to  children. 

However,  anyone  looking  at  the 
woeful  face  of  the  child  on  the  cover  of 
Time  might  get  a  different  impression. 
Internet  advocates  pointed  out  that 
the  artist  who  created  who  the  “Cyber¬ 
porn”  cover  was  the  same  artist  who 
darkened  O.J.  Simpson’s  face  in  anoth¬ 
er  Time  scandal. 

Elmer-DeWitt  admitted  to  Hot- 
Wired  that  the  artwork  “really  sort  of 
spoiled  the  story,”  but  claimed  it  was 
imposed  on  him  from  the  managing 
editor  and  the  art  director. 

Elmer-DeWitt  claims  his  story  con¬ 
tains  “a  lot  of  context”  that  has  been 
lost  in  the  “lynch  mob  mentality”  on 
Internet. 

The  story  does  make  the  point  that 
pornography  permeates  American  so¬ 
ciety  in  general,  not  just  Internet  — 
the  point  many  online  advocates  say 


Congress  has  forgotten. 

The  debate  rages  on,  and  anyone 
with  a  Web  browser  can  take  part  in  it. 
Check  out  Rheingold’s  point-of-view 
at  http://www.well.com/user/hlr/tomor- 
row/cyberporn.html.  HotWired’s  site  at 
http://www.hotwired.com/special/porn- 
scare  contains  a  point-by-point  rebut¬ 
tal  of  the  Time  story. 

When  this  reporter  solicited  re¬ 
sponses  to  Rheingold  in  the  e-mail 
journalism  discussion  group  CARR-L, 
a  torrent  of  well-reasoned  and 
provocative  messages  flowed  in,  the 
majority  of  them  from  professional 
journalists  who  were  willing  to  ques¬ 
tion  their  own  profession. 

The  majority  of  responses  supported 
Rheingold.  Here’s  one: 

“This  exercise  of  asking  a  question 
and  soliciting  answers  is,  I  think,  a  per¬ 
fect  example  of  what  he  was  talking 
about,”  wrote  Larry  Lipman,  who 
works  out  of  the  Cox  Newspapers’ 
Washington  Bureau  for  the  Palm  Beach 
Post. 

“If  the  Internet  is  defined  solely  as 
news  groups  and  pornographic  Web 
pages,  then  full  scope  of  the  Net  is  not 
being  properly  discussed,”  he  said. 

Bill  calls  for 
online  filters, 
not  regulation 

TWO  CONGRESSMEN  HAVE  intro¬ 
duced  legislation  that  would  encourage 
online  service  providers  to  provide  con¬ 
tent  filters,  but  would  prohibit  content 
control  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

Representatives  C.  Christopher  Cox 
(R-Calif.)  and  Ron  Wyden  (D-Ore.) 
will  try  to  have  their  bill,  the  Internet 
Freedom  and  Family  Empowerment 
Act,  passed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Telecommunications  Act  of  1995  (H.R. 
1555 )  when  it  goes  to  the  House  floor, 
possibly  by  the  end  of  July. 

According  to  Cox  and  Wyden,  their 
bill  contains  the  following  three  steps 
enabling  online  users  to  control  the 
material  they  receive: 

•  Online  service  providers  who  take 
positive  steps  to  clean  up  the  Internet 
will  not  be  subject  to  additional  liabili¬ 
ty,  which  will  allow  the  continued  use 
of  content  filters. 

•  The  FCC  is  barred  from  economic 
and  content  regulation  of  the  Internet 
and  other  interactive  computer  services. 


•  Industry  cooperation  and  innova¬ 
tion  in  developing  new  means  of  user 
control  is  encouraged  with  facilitated 
communications  between  industry,  fam¬ 
ily  and  congressional  groups. 

Wyden  noted  that  the  bill  “solves  the 
problem,  not  through  more  big-govern¬ 
ment-style  regulation,  but  by  empower¬ 
ing  the  consumer  to  control  what 
comes  into  his  or  her  home.  As  a  result, 
we  preserve  the  freedom  of  access  to 
the  Internet  that  has  made  it  a  vital,  ef¬ 
ficient  tool  for  millions  of  users  world¬ 
wide.” 

Wyden  also  criticized  an  amendment 
regulating  obscenity  online  that  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  recently  passed  Senate 
telecommunications  bill  as  a  “heavy- 
handed,  outdated  approach  of  com¬ 
mand  and  control  style  regulation  that 
will  lead  to  countless  constitutional 
challenges  and  families  left  unprotect¬ 
ed  ... . 

“Given  the  speed  at  which  these 
technologies  are  advancing,  the  market¬ 
place  will  give  parents  the  tools  they 
need  while  the  FCC  is  still  cranking 
out  notices  about  proposed  rule  mak¬ 
ing,”  he  stated. 

Pointing  out  the  worldwide  reach  of 
the  Internet,  Wyden  added  that  “not 
even  a  new  federal  censorship  army 
would  give  our  government  the  power 
to  keep  offensive  material  out  of  the 
reach  of  children  using  the  new 
media.” 

Cox  commented  that,  “No  one  more 
than  the  two  of  us  wishes  to  keep 
pornography  away  from  our  kids.  But 
giving  the  FCC  exceptionally  broad, 
vague  and  undefined  control  over  the 
fastest-developing  technology  on  the 
planet  is  the  surest  way  we  know  to 
slam  on  the  brakes. 

“Worse  yet,  it  won’t  even  stop  the 
pornography  problem  —  in  fact,  it  will 
actually  make  it  worse.” 

Illinois  press  group 
tests  bulletin  board 

THE  ILLINOIS  PRESS  Association 
has  begun  testing  its  Illinois  Newspaper 
Information  Network  in  preparation  for 
a  Sept.  4  launch  of  the  electronic  bul¬ 
letin  board,  linking  nearly  600  IPA 
member  newspapers. 

ININ  will  offer  e-mail  with  IPA  staff, 
copyright-free  stories,  updates  on  gov¬ 
ernment  and  legislative  news,  shareware 
and  e-mail  access  to  addresses  on 
America  Online,  Compu-Serve  and  the 
Internet. 
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Obituaries 


died  of  a  heart  attack  May  16. 


Raymond  Borens,  62,  who  spent  17 
years  as  a  columnist  and  editor  at  the 
old  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  died  May  13. 

Znck  Binkley,  43,  executive  editor  at 
the  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  NewS'Press,  died 
of  cancer  June  14. 

Edward  Brinkso,  67,  retired  photog' 
rapher  at  the  then-Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post'Telegram,  died  June  16. 

Gordon  C.  Britten,  48,  former  edi' 
tor  at  the  Midland  (Mich.)  Daily 
News,  died  June  12  at  his  home  in  Val- 
enda,  Calif.  The  death  was  a  result  of 
an  accidental  electrocution. 

Deane  C.  Broome  Sr.,  74,  former 
owner,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Blackshear  (Ga.)  Times,  died  June  18. 

Philip  G.  Coburn,  58,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  family-owned  weekly 
West  Springfield  (Mass.)  Record,  died 
May  22. 

Henry  A,  Curtis,  70,  publisher  of  the 
now-defunct  Newport,  R.I.,  New  Pho¬ 
to,  died  June  9. 

Madeline  Davidson,  64,  food  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  died 
May  12. 

James  Lee  Dillon,  66,  a  corporate 
vice  president  for  Media  General  Inc., 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  publisher  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Business  magazine,  died  June  24. 

Joseph  FerstI,  66,  retired  executive 
vice  president  of  Pulitzer/Lerner  News¬ 
papers,  died  June  27  in  Deerfield,  111. 

He  was  a  former  president  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Press  Association. 

William  A.  Goodman  II,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  at  the  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  Herald-Times,  died  of  liver  cancer 
June  24  in  Bloomington. 

Leslie  T.  Hart,  90,  former  political 
reporter  at  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ban¬ 
ner,  city  editor  at  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Journal,  and  news  editor  at  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  and  Staff'News  in  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.,  died  June  15. 

Larry  L.  Haueter,  41,  copy  chief  for 
the  Tampa  Tribune's  feature  sections. 


Martha  Leigh  Hyzer,  35,  a  Rock¬ 
ford,  Ill.,  freelance  writer,  who  wrote 
numerous  pieces  for  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  died  of  anorexia  nervosa  June  19 
in  Rockford. 

Manuel  Ruiz  Ibanez,  85,  whose 
bilingual  career  in  journalism  spanned 
four  decades  in  Mexico  and  San  Anto¬ 
nio,  died  June  7. 

He  worked  at  La  Prensa  in  San  An¬ 
tonio  until  it  closed  in  1963  and  then 
joined  the  San  Antonio  Express-News 
until  he  retired  in  1975. 

Flerence  A.  (Battles)  Lindsay,  96, 

a  free-lance  writer  for  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican,  died  May  19. 

Wesley  H.  Maur  er,  98,  America’s 
oldest  active  newspaper  publisher  until 
he  suffered  a  stroke  in  February,  died 
June  23. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Maurer  was 
listed  on  the  masthead  of  the  weekly 
St.  Ignace  (Mich.)  News,  as  co-pub¬ 
lisher  with  his  son,  Wesley  H.  Maurer 
Jr.  He  was  also  a  professor  emeritus  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Mark  V.  Moon,  41,  former  travel  ad¬ 
vertising  coordinator  at  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  died  of  complications  from 
AIDS  June  19  in  Houston. 

Earlier,  he  was  advertising  sales  di¬ 
rector  at  the  Boston  Business  Journal. 

Suzanno  V.  Nicoll,  75,  who  was  an 

editor  at  the  now-defunct  Sunday 
newspaper  magazine  supplement  This 
Week,  died  June  16  in  Litchfield, 
Conn. 

Pati  O'Connor,  64,  a  longtime  polit¬ 
ical  writer  at  the  Klamath  Falls,  Ore., 
Herald  and  News,  was  found  dead  at 
her  home  May  16.  She  had  worked 
from  her  home  in  recent  years  because 
of  poor  health. 

Lois  A.  Paul,  66,  a  member  of  the 
classified  department  staff  at  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant  for  nearly  50  years,  died 
May  29. 

Charlos  Posoy,  52,  publisher  of  the 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  Daily  Democrat, 


died  June  22  while  snorkeling  in  the 
Bahamas  on  a  family  vacation. 

Posey  may  have  suffered  a  heart  at¬ 
tack,  said  Vincent  Principe,  an  official 
at  the  U.S.  Embassy. 

F.A.  Rosch,  89,  who  helped  design  the 
Associated  Press  WirePhoto  system 
and  oversaw  the  news  organization’s 
photographic  coverage  of  World  War 
II,  Korea  and  Vietnam,  died  June  27. 

He  was  awarded  Picture  Editor  of 
the  Year  by  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  in  1960. 

Robert  Scott,  70,  founder  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Hawaii  journalism  depart¬ 
ment,  died  May  16. 

George  Seldes,  104,  author,  journal¬ 
ist  and  critic  of  the  press  who  protest¬ 
ed  the  suppression  of  news  and  the 
power  of  business  interests  in  the  1930s 
and  1940s,  died  July  2  in  Windsor,  Vt. 

He  was  editor  of  the  newsletter  In 
Fact,  which  has  been  described  as  the 
nation’s  first  successful  journalism  re¬ 
view,  from  1940  to  1950.  In  Fact  was 
known  for  uncovering  stories  that  had 
been  overlooked  by  others,  exposing 
corruption  and  challenging  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  leading  newspapers. 

In  one  long-running  crusade  in  the 
newsletter,  he  asserted  that  elements  of 
the  press  had  suppressed  reports  about 
the  hazards  of  smoking  for  fear  of  an¬ 
gering  the  tobacco  companies,  a  major 
source  of  advertising  revenue. 

Claire  Sterling,  76,  a  veteran  jour¬ 
nalist  who  specialized  in  organized 
crime  and  terrorism  issues,  died  June 

17. 

She  was  author  of  five  books,  includ¬ 
ing  “Time  of  the  Assassins,”  which  ex¬ 
plored  various  conspiracy  theories  be¬ 
hind  the  1981  attempted  assassination 
of  Pope  John  Paul  II. 

Through  her  career,  she  wrote  for 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly  and  Washington  Post. 

Dorothy  M.  Swoenoy,  71,  a  former 
reporter  at  the  Union-News  and  Sun¬ 
day  Republican  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
died  May  20  in  North  Adams,  Mass. 

Bill  Van  Homo,  74,  sports  editor  at 
the  Wheeling  (W.Va.)  News-Register, 
died  June  11. 
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Continued  from  page  1 1 

Captain  Kangaroo  —  you  don’t  want 
to  do  it,”  said  Free  Press  writer  Neal 
Rubin  as  he  walked  the  line  in  front  of 
the  newspaper. 

“Everybody  loves  him,  but  all  the 
unions  are  furious.  This  is  not  a  Team¬ 
sters  strike.  Sure  ...  we  wouldn’t  be 
out  if  they  were  not  out  because  they 
can  stop  the  paper,  but  [management 
offered]  no  cost-of-living  raises  at  a 
company  where  there  have  been  no 
cost  of  living  raises  for  six  years.” 

Guild  members  walking  the  line 
said  they  were  upset  by  the  company 
proposal  —  unilaterally  implemented 
at  the  News  —  to  move  to  a  pay  sys¬ 
tem  based  almost  entirely  on  merit 
raises  determined  by  editors.  But  every 
union  has  a  particular  grudge  in  this 
strike. 

“It  was  hard  for  me  to  reconcile  that 
their  people  wanted  a  strike  until 
about  a  week  before  [the  strike],”  said 
Don  Kummer,  administrative  officer  of 
the  600-member  Guild  Local  22. 

“But  they  made  sure  they  had  hot- 
button  issues  with  every  union,  pro¬ 
posals  [unions]  could  not  accept.  Their 
goal  was  to  create  a  strike  —  and  be¬ 
yond  that  I  don’t  know.” 

The  strike  began  8  p.m.  Thursday, 
July  13  —  11  days  after  Detroit  News¬ 
papers  terminated  the  contracts  of  the 
six  unions  which  had  not  settled  with 
the  JOA. 

Contracts  of  all  unions  expired 
April  30  and  had  been  extended  on  a 
daily  basis  through  the  talks.  Detroit 
Newspapers  reached  agreement  with 
five  unions  before  the  walkout. 

On  July  5,  the  Detroit  News  said  it 
was  imposing  its  last  contract  proposal 
in  the  newsroom:  A  merit  raise  pay 
system  that  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
Newspaper  Guild  Local  22. 

According  to  a  News  article  by  He¬ 
len  Fogel  and  Mike  Casey,  the  pay  plan 
“reportedly  calls  for  a  1%  across-the- 
board  raise  in  the  first  year  and  puts 
money  for  an  overall  3%  raise  into  a 
fund  for  performance-based  raises 
awarded  at  the  discretion  of  manage¬ 
ment.” 

Probably  the  biggest  sticking  point 
between  the  JOA  and  the  unions  is 
management’s  desire  to  convert  its 
2,800  independent  carriers  into  com¬ 
pany  agents  —  a  conversion  dozens  of 
the  nation’s  biggest  papers  have  effect¬ 
ed  in  the  past  decade. 

Like  these  papers,  Detroit  News¬ 


papers  argues  it  must  have  control  of 
its  own  subscriber  list  and  be  able  to 
set  its  own  —  and  uniform  —  home 
delivery  prices. 

Teamsters  Local  372  members,  how¬ 
ever,  see  the  plan  as  an  assault  on  its 
jobs. 

Drivers  union  spokesman  Frank  Ko- 
rtsch  says  the  agent  system  would 
mean  59  Teamsters  who  now  oversee 
home  delivery  would  their  jobs. 

The  first  night,  strikers  claimed  they 
had  effectively  shut  down  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Detroit  Newspapers  said  it  printed 
120,000  copies  of  the  Free  Press  — 
whose  average  daily  circulation  is 
531,825  —  and  30,000  copies  of  the  af¬ 
ternoon  News,  whose  daily  circulation 
in  the  most  recent  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  reporting  period  was 
354,403. 

There  was  no  home  delivery  and 
news  accounts  from  Detroit  indicated 
that  few  copies  made  it  to  newsboxes 
or  stores. 

On  July  14,  the  JOA  said  it  would 
print  only  a  combined  edition  for  the 
duration  of  the  strike.  The  papers  are 
normally  combined  on  Saturdays,  Sun¬ 
days  and  a  few  holidays. 

Some  150,000  copies  of  the  com¬ 
bined  edition  were  printed  July  14,  but 
again  there  was  no  home  delivery  and 
only  spotty  single-copy  distribution. 
Detroit  Newspapers  announced  July  14 
that  the  Detroit  News’  staff  of  about 
80  non-union  editorial  employees 
would  be  responsible  for  the  news, 
sports  and  business  sections  while  the 
smaller  Free  Press  staff  of  about  40 
non-union  editorial  workers  would  be 
responsible  for  features. 

July  14  was  also  the  last  time  the 
JOA  discussed  the  size  of  its  press 
run. 

On  Saturday,  July  15,  Detroit  News¬ 
papers  claimed  that  it  had  distributed 
241,000  copies  of  the  combined  edi¬ 
tion  —  including  40,000  copies  in 
home  delivery.  Average  circulation  of 
the  normal  combined  Saturday  paper 
is  823,310. 

By  Sunday,  July  16,  that  number  had 
risen  to  700,000  copies.  Circulation  is 
normally  1,107,645. 

Detroit  Newspapers  vice  president 
of  market  development  Susie  Ellwood 
reported  gains  in  home  delivery  circu¬ 
lation  this  week.  On  Tuesday,  July  18, 
she  said,  the  paper  distributed  557,000 
copies,  including  261,000  home  deliv¬ 
ery  copies.  Home  delivery  normally 
runs  about  501,000  copies  on  week¬ 


days,  she  said. 

Ellwood  also  said  carriers  had  man¬ 
aged  to  deliver  to  80  of  105  single-copy 
routes. 

A  random  spot  check  of  conve¬ 
nience  stores  and  book  stores  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  Detroit  on  July  17  showed 
distribution  was  spotty  at  best.  Some 
stores,  such  as  the  Little  Professor 
Newsstand  in  Sterling  Heights,  refused 
to  carry  the  paper. 

At  other  stands,  such  as  the  Snack 
’N  Smokes  in  downtown  Detroit, 
there  were  plenty  of  papers,  but  cus¬ 
tomers  were  shunning  them,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  cashier  who  declined  to  give 
his  name.  Sales  were  brisk  at  the  air¬ 
port,  however,  which  sold  out  by  mid¬ 
morning. 

There  were  reports  of  scattered  and 
minor  outbreaks  of  violence  and  van¬ 
dalism  from  the  picketing  that  in¬ 
volved  45  offices,  production  facilities 
and  distribution  centers. 

Teamster  spokesman  Kortsch  said 
two  strikers  were  injured  on  July  14  by 
vans  carrying  workers  through  picket 
lines  in  Mundy  Township  and  at  the 
Sterling  Heights  printing  plant. 

On  July  15,  two  newspaper  carriers 
reported  that  their  vehicles  had  been 
vandalized,  apparently  by  strikers.  One 
reported  a  threat  to  her  family.  Police 
in  suburban  Warren  charged  two 
Teamsters  with  robbery  in  an  incident 
in  which  two  carriers  reported  being 
intimidated  into  dropping  their  load  of 
papers. 

Fourteen  strikers  were  arrested  in 
the  first  two  days  of  the  strike,  and 
picketer  attempts  to  stop  trucks  from 
leaving  the  Sterling  Heights  distribu¬ 
tion  center  were  rebuffed  by  private 
guards  in  full  riot  gear. 

Security  was  tight  at  all  newspaper 
facilities,  with  every  other  guard,  it 
sometimes  seemed,  armed  with  a  video 
camera.  For  their  part,  strikers,  too, 
seemed  to  tape  nearly  every  shouting 
match. 

Union  leaders  condemned  the  vio¬ 
lence  and  said  they  were  concentrating 
on  encouraging  community  support. 

Strikers  logged  hours  on  the  phone, 
urging  advertisers  to  boycott  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Though  the  union  claimed  some 
victories  in  a  city  with  a  rich  labor  his¬ 
tory,  they  could  not  persuade  the  pa¬ 
pers’  biggest  advertisers. 

Hudson’s,  the  market’s  biggest  de¬ 
partment  store  chain,  announced  even 

(See  Detroit  on  page  38) 
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Cartoonists’  group 
decries  job  losses 

And  the  Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists 
appoints  a  committee  to  try  to  do  something  about  it 


by  David  Astor 

SINCE  LAST  FALL,  at  least  six  of  the 
150  or  so  full-time  editorial  cartooning 
positions  in  the  U.S.  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated  or  left  unfilled. 

A  couple  of  these  jobs  disappeared 
when  newspapers  folded.  Others  were 
lost  when  papers  fired  cartoonists  to 
save  money  (by  using  cheaper  syndi¬ 
cated  work),  to  placate  local  bigwigs 
stung  by  hard-hitting  visual  commen¬ 
tary,  or  for  other  reasons. 

When  the  firings  occurred,  members 
of  the  Association  of  American  Edito¬ 
rial  Cartoonists  protested  by  sending 
letters  to  the  newspaper  executives  re¬ 
sponsible. 

Now,  the  AAEC  is  taking  action  as 
a  group.  At  its  recent  convention  in 
Baltimore,  the  organization  unani¬ 
mously  approved  a  resolution  decrying 
the  jobs-loss  trend  and  affirming  the 
importance  of  political  cartooning. 

The  AAEC  also  formed  a  committee 
that  will  publicize  future  firings  and 
promote  the  profession.  The  commit¬ 
tee  hopes  to  create  a  climate  in  which 
fewer  editorial  cartooning  positions  are 
eliminated. 

In  the  10-paragraph  resolution,  the 
AAEC  stated  that  it  views  the  job 
eliminations  as  a  “miscalculation”  by 
newspaper  executives. 

“As  a  professional  body  of  journalists 
...  we  have  a  passionate  and  legiti¬ 
mate  concern  for  the  traditional 
American  values  of  public  discourse  we 
presume  are  shared  and  honored  by  all 
our  fellow  journalists  and  by  newspaper 
management.  These  values  have  at 
their  core  the  axiom  that  liberty  and 
the  public  weal  are  best  served  when 
the  voices  in  the  public  debate  are 
more  rather  than  fewer,  and  more  di¬ 
verse  rather  than  less.” 


It  added,  “A  locally  based  cartoonist 
is  a  unique  asset  for  a  newspaper.  Far 
from  being  a  journalistic  frill  or  luxury, 
he  or  she  can  give  a  strong  and  singu¬ 
lar  character  to  the  newspaper’s  edito¬ 
rial  voice,  can  have  immediate  and  vig¬ 
orous  impact  on  the  discussion  of  local 
issues,  and  can  offer  a  uniquely  local 
take  on  matters  of  national  or  world 
interest.” 

The  resolution  concluded  with  an 
expression  of  concern  about  how  the 
shrinking  job  market  is  making  it  hard 
for  talented  young  cartoonists  to  break 
into  the  profession,  and  with  a  call  for 
newspaper  management  “to  restore 
and  expand  the  available  opportunities 
for  cartoonists  to  practice  their  vital 
craft.” 

In  the  resolution,  the  AAEC  did 
note  that  it  “is  not  a  guild  or  trade 
union”  that  can  directly  intervene 
when  a  cartoonist  gets  fired. 

“This  organization  is  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  get  anyone’s  job  back,”  said  Ben 
Sargent  of  the  Austin  American-S  tales - 


Rob  Rogers  is  with  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Qazette  and  United  Feature  Syndicate. 


A  self-caricature  by  AAEC  president 
Signe  Wilkinson 


man  and  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 
“We’re  approaching  this  as  a  free- 
speech,  diversity  issue.” 

Sargent,  who  noted  that  reducing 
the  number  of  political  cartoonists 
“impoverishes  the  whole  public  discus¬ 
sion,”  added  that  he  hopes  the  new 
AAEC  committee  will  eventually  “cre¬ 
ate  a  sunshine  process”  that  “may 
moderate  the  behavior”  of  newspaper 
management. 

One  function  of  the  four-person 
committee  —  which  consists  of  AAEC 
president  Signe  Wilkinson  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  and  Cartoon¬ 
ists  &  Writers  Syndicate,  Steve  Benson 
of  the  Arizona  Republic  and  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  Dave  Horsey  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  and  North 
America  Syndicate  (NAS),  and  Ed 
Stein  of  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News  and  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  (NEA)  —  will  be  to  inform 
AAEC  members  about  future  cartoon¬ 
ist  firings  and  the  details  surrounding 
them. 

“When  Clay  and  Brian  were  fired,  I 
felt  that  I  needed  information  before  I 
could  act,”  said  Benson,  referring  to 
last  fall’s  dismissals  of  Clay  Bennett  by 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Brian 
Basset  by  the  Seattle  Times.  Many 
AAEC  members  ended  up  writing  the 
two  papers  to  protest  the  sackings. 

The  committee  will  not  only  tell 
AAEC  members  about  firings,  but  also 
inform  the  media,  editors’  groups,  and 
possibly  Internet  users  and  others. 
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Larry  Feign  was  fired  the  evening  this  "Lily  Wong”  cartoon  ran. 


“We  can  at  least  give  the  offending 
party  some  bad  publicity,”  said  Dan 
Wasserman  of  the  Boston  Globe  and 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 
“Whether  we  do  it  as  an  organization 
or  as  individuals,  there  should  be  a  cer¬ 
tain  cost  for  trampling  on  cartoonists.” 

“Berry’s  World”  creator  Jim  Berry  of 
NEA  also  brought  up  the  possibility  of 
“disseminating  information  to  readers 
of  the  newspaper  where  the  cartoonist 
was  dismissed,”  perhaps  via  an  ad  in 
that  paper.  In  a  number  of  cases,  the 
paper  never  runs  a  story  informing 
readers  about  a  firing  and  never  prints 
letters  it  receives  protesting  the  termi¬ 
nation. 

Wilkinson  mentioned  that  any  ac¬ 
tion  the  committee  takes  or  inspires 
will  help  the  morale  of  dismissed  car¬ 
toonists. 

“It’s  important  to  give  moral  support 
to  cartoonists  who  lose  their  jobs,”  she 
said.  “If  we  can’t  get  their  jobs  back,  we 
can  at  least  support  them.” 

Bennett,  who  is  syndicated  by  NAS, 
recalled  how  much  the  backing  of 
AAEC  members  meant  to  him  when 
he  was  fired  last  October. 

The  committee,  which  will  eventual¬ 
ly  be  under  the  leadership  of  an 
AAEC  director,  will  also  disseminate 
positive  information  about  the  profes¬ 
sion. 

For  instance,  Jimmy  Margulies  of  the 
Bergen  County,  N.J.,  Record  and  NAS 
noted  that  market  research  has  shown 
that  editorial  cartoons  are  among  the 
most-read  features  in  many  news¬ 
papers. 

And  Joel  Pett  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald'Leader  and  NAS  said  AAEC 
members  should  urge  their  newspapers 
to  run  more  cartoons  —  which  “livens 
up  the  paper”  and  promotes  the  profes¬ 
sion. 

Pett  reported  that  the  Herald-Leader 
publishes  “hundreds”  of  editorial  car¬ 
toons  a  year  in  the  form  of  spreads  ( in- 
cluding  the  work  of  each  spring’s 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner),  illustrations 


with  letters  to  the  editor,  and  so  on. 

Ted  Rail  of  Chronicle  Features  ob¬ 
served  that  running  a  lot  of  cartoons 
can  help  attract  the  young-adult  read¬ 
ers  many  papers  say  they  want. 

“Readers  18  to  35  are  much  more 
graphically  oriented,”  he  said. 

Also,  Mike  Ramirez  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  and  Copley  News 
Service  noted  that  editors  and  others 
may  take  political  cartoonists  more  se¬ 
riously  if  more  cartoonists  served  on 
awards  committees. 

The  previous  day,  U.S.-born  car¬ 
toonist  Larry  Feign  spoke  to  fellow 
AAEC  members  about  his  recent  ter¬ 
mination  from  the  South  China  Morn¬ 
ing  Post  in  Hong  Kong. 

Feign  had  done  the  daily  “World  of 
Lily  Wong”  comic,  which  focused  on 
everyday  life  and  political  topics,  for 
the  English-language  paper  since  1987. 

The  week  of  his  widely  publicized 
firing,  Feign’s  comic  dealt  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  China’s  alleged  sales  of  the  or¬ 
gans  of  executed  prisoners  to  overseas 
hospitals  for  transplants.  And  the  day 
of  his  firing,  “Lily  Wong”  referred  to 
Chinese  Premier  Li  Peng  as  a  “fascist 
murderous  dog.” 

Feign  said  he  was  obviously  sacked 
for  political  reasons,  noting  that  Hong 
Kong  will  be  taken  over  by  China  in 
1997. 

“People  are  dancing  to  China’s  tune 
even  before  the  music  begins  to  play,” 
he  told  the  AAEC  audience. 

Feign  added  that  Robert  Kuok,  who 
purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Morning  Post  from  Rupert  Murdoch  in 
1993,  has  substantial  business  dealings 
with  China  and  a  friendly  relationship 
with  Chinese  leaders  such  as  Li  Peng. 

But  Morning  Post  editor-in-chief 
David  Armstrong  said  Feign  was  fired 
due  to  budget  cutbacks  caused  by  ris¬ 
ing  newsprint  prices  and  other  costs. 

“There  was  no  political  pressure  to 
get  rid  of  ‘Lily  Wong,”’  he  wrote  in  a  re¬ 
ply  to  a  Wilkinson  letter  seeking  more 
information  about  the  termination. 


Armstrong  also  commented  about 
Feign’s  “crude  and  ugly  depiction  of  or¬ 
dinary  Chinese  people.” 

Feign  —  a  white  American  who  has 
lived  in  Hong  Kong  since  1985,  and  is 
married  to  a  woman  of  Chinese  de¬ 
scent  —  responded  that  his  popular 
comic  wouldn’t  have  run  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Post  for  eight  years  if  Chinese  read¬ 
ers  had  really  been  upset  about  his 
satirical  drawing  style. 

The  cartoonist,  who  was  fired  via 
fax,  added  that  the  Morning  Post  con¬ 
tinues  to  earn  plenty  of  money.  He  said 
the  paper  reportedly  had  a  profit  of 
$72.3  million  during  the  last  financial 
year,  and  that  net  profits  still  total 
about  45%  of  revenues. 

AAEC  attendees  in  Baltimore 
unanimously  approved  a  motion  to 
send  a  letter  to  Armstrong  protesting 
the  elimination  of  Feign’s  position. 

As  newspaper  staff  jobs  dwindle,  cy¬ 
berspace  opportunities  are  increasing 
for  editorial  cartoonists  —  although 
creators  seem  to  be  earning  more  ex¬ 
posure  than  money  so  far.  An  AAEC 
session  on  “Cartooning  in  Cyber¬ 
space”  will  be  covered  in  next  week’s 
issue.  BECT 
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Syndicates/News  Services 

Teanuts’  joins  Web 

“PEANUTS”  MADE  ITS  debut  on 
United  Media’s  World  Wide  Web  site 
on  July  15. 

Included  is  a  chronological  viewing 
of  every  Oct.  2  “Peanuts”  comic  from 
Oct.  2,  1950,  to  Oct.  2,  1995,  when 
Charles  Schulz’s  strip  will  turn  45. 

The  Web  site  also  features  informa¬ 
tion  on  Schulz,  character  profiles,  an 
“around  the  world  tour”  hosted  by 
Snoopy,  trivia  contests,  and  more. 

Another  United  comic,  “Drabble” 
by  Kevin  Fagan,  has  also  joined  the  site 
—  reachable  at  http://www.unitedme- 
dia.com 

Pair  of  comics  polls 

“CALVIN  AND  HOBBES”  won  a  sur¬ 
vey  that  drew  responses  from  nearly 
2,000  Philadelphia  Inquirer  readers. 

The  Inquirer  announced  the  poll  re¬ 
sults  in  its  Sunday  comics  section, 
where  it  ran  a  special  page  devoted  to 
Bill  Watterson’s  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate  strip. 

Finishing  second  through  fifth  were 
“For  Better  or  For  Worse”  by  Lynn 
Johnston  of  Universal,  “The  Family 
Circus”  by  Bil  Keane  of  King  Features 
Syndicate,  “Peanuts”  by  Charles  Schulz 
of  United  Feature  Syndicate,  and 
“Ernie”  by  Bud  Grace  of  King. 

In  another  survey,  readers  of  the  Al¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  Telegraph  chose  “Crankshaft” 
by  Tom  Batiuk  and  Chuck  Ayers  of 
Universal  as  their  favorite  comic. 

The  next  four  finishers  were 
“Peanuts,”  “The  Family  Circus,”  “Hi 
and  Lois”  by  Greg  and  Brian  Walker 
and  Chance  Browne  of  King,  and  “Ha- 
gar  the  Horrible”  by  Chris  Browne  of 
King. 

AOL  appearances 

CARTOONISTS  WILL  BE  appearing 
on  America  Online  every  Sunday 
night,  starting  8  p.m.  Eastern  time,  un¬ 
til  at  least  next  April  to  mark  the  cen¬ 
tennial  of  comics. 

The  lineup  through  the  end  of  this 
month  includes  Tom  Batiuk,  who  does 
“Funky  Winkerbean”  for  North  Amer¬ 
ica  Syndicate  and  “Crankshaft”  for 
Universal  Press  Syndicate,  July  23;  and 
Tom  Armstrong,  who  does  “Marvin” 
for  NAS,  July  30. 


Next  month,  the  AOL  guests  will 
include  “Bizarro”  creator  Dan  Piraro  of 
Universal,  Aug.  6;  “Tank  McNamara” 
writer  Jeff  Millar  of  Universal,  Aug.  13; 
“You  Can  with  Beakman  and  Jax”  cre¬ 
ator  Jok  Church  of  Universal,  Aug.  20; 
and  “FoxTrot”  creator  Bill  Amend  of 
Universal,  Aug.  27. 

Cartoonists  who  have  already  ap¬ 
peared  since  the  live  AOL  chats  began 
May  7  include  “Beetle  Bailey”  creator 
Mort  Walker  of  King,  “The  Family  Cir¬ 
cus”  creator  Bil  Keane  of  King,  “Mal¬ 
lard  Fillmore”  creator  Bruce  Tinsley  of 
King,  “Zippy  the  Pinhead”  creator  Bill 
Griffith  of  King,  “Non  Sequitur”  cre¬ 
ator  Wiley  of  the  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group,  “Ernie”  creator  Bud 
Grace  of  King,  “Baby  Blues”  creators 
Rick  Kirkman  and  Jerry  Scott  of  King, 
“Sherman’s  Lagoon”  creator  Jim 
Toomey  of  Creators  Syndicate,  “Rose  is 
Rose”  creator  Pat  Brady  of  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate,  “Dave”  creator  David 
Miller  of  Tribune  Media  Services,  and 
“Thatch”  creator  Jeff  Shesol  of  Cre¬ 
ators. 

Column  affects  will 

A  MICHIGAN  MAN  left  $500,000  to 
the  Hereditary  Disease  Foundation  of 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  after  the  charity 
was  praised  in  Ann  Landers’  Creators 
Syndicate  column. 

The  Flint  Journal  reported  that  the 
foundation  may  have  appealed  to 
Ralph  Banks,  who  died  in  March,  be¬ 
cause  almost  100%  of  its  funding  is 
spent  on  research. 

‘Death  Row’  book 

THREE  EXCERPTS  FROM  Mumia 
Abu-Jamal’s  Live  From  Death  Row 
(Addison-Wesley)  are  being  offered  by 
the  New  York  Times  Syndicate. 

Jamal  was  convicted  of  the  1981 
killing  of  a  Philadelphia  police  officer, 
a  crime  he  says  he  did  not  commit.  Be¬ 
fore  his  arrest,  the  broadcast  journalist 
was  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
chapter  of  the  National  Association^ of 
Black  Journalists. 

A  numbers  column 

A  COLUMN  CALLED  “By  the  Num¬ 
bers”  is  being  self-syndicated  by  Sylvia 


Di  Pietro,  who  makes  predictions. 

Di  Pietro  is  the  author  of  Live  Your 
Life  By  the  Numbers  (Penguin,  1991) 
and  the  star  of  the  nine-year-old  “Psy¬ 
chic  Studies:  Numerology”  show  on 
Manhattan  Cable.  She  has  appeared 
on  TV  programs  such  as  “Donahue,” 
“Montel  Williams,”  “Geraldo,”  and 
“Joan  Rivers.” 

The  numerologist  has  master’s  and 
bachelor’s  degrees  in  English  from 
Long  Island  University,  where  she 
graduated  with  honors. 

Di  Pietro,  who  can  be  reached  at 
212-255-4059,  also  does  “Celebrity  Pro¬ 
files”  and  other  columns. 

Papers  win  contest 

A  NUMBER  OF  subscribers  to  Tri¬ 
bune  Media  Services’  Weekly  Features 
Service  have  won  a  TMS  contest  for 
creative  display  of  columns,  puzzles, 
comics  and  TV  listings. 

The  winners  —  which  included 
weekly  community  newspapers  and  en¬ 
tertainment/shopper  publications  — 
were  the  Henderson  (Nev.)  Home 
News,  Hickory  (N.C.)  News,  Subur¬ 
ban  Publications  in  Wayne,  Pa.,  South' 
ern  Illinois  Singles  in  Herrin,  TV  Sus¬ 
sex  County  in  Franklin,  N.J.,  Single 
Scene  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  the  Killing- 
ton,  Vt.,  Mountain  Times,  and  the 
Greenville  (N.C.)  Independent. 

Among  the  prizes  was  a  free  month’s 
subscription  to  the  weekly  TMS  pack¬ 
age. 
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sors  can  prepare  students  for  what’s 
coming. 

•  Newswriting  classes  should  teach 
future  editors  that  mistakes  happen  and 
can  and  should  he  corrected.  Professors 
need  to  have  a  deft  teaching  hand,  be¬ 
ing  sure  not  to  instill  shame,  especially 
when  grilling  student  reporters  about 
their  mistakes  in  the  newspaper. 

•  Editing  class  must  prepare  editors 
for  the  public  response  to  stories  and 
how  to  handle  it.  Role-playing  may  help 
editors  deal  with  angry  readers  rather 
than  journalism  theory.  Editing  other 
students’  copy  and  explaining  the 
changes  in  class  will  give  editors  the 
personnel  skills  they  need  to  command 
respect  and  articulate  their  views. 

•  Public  Affairs  reporting  should  let 
editors  know  that  truth  is  achievable  by 
degrees  —  not  academic  ones  —  hut 
measurable  ones.  The  more  students 
write  and  report,  the  more  indepth 
their  stories  will  become.  They  will 
learn  to  set  goals,  not  ultimatums  when 
they  are  reporting.  In  the  end,  their  sto¬ 
ries  will  tell  readers  more  than  simply 
what  happened. 

•  Media  law  teachers  need  to  take  a 
more  practical  approach  about  libel. 
Case  studies  and  theories  are  impor¬ 
tant,  but  they  don’t  carry  any  weight 
when  an  angry  source  is  at  the  door 
wanting  an  explanation  and  compensa¬ 
tion. 

•  Professors  should  bring  outside 
journalists  into  the  classroom  to  relate 
their  own  experiences  with  libel.  This  is 
also  the  opportunity  to  ask  the  college 
editors  how  they  have  made  decisions 
regarding  libelous  materials.  Most  im¬ 
portantly,  media  law  teachers  need  to 
he  available  to  the  student  editors  at  all 
hours  for  advice,  guidance  and  moral 
support. 

•  Journalism  ethics  courses  must 
teach  how  to  accept  consequences 
gracefully,  but  a  practical  element  must 
be  added,  too.  Socrates  and  Kant  can 
teach  us  a  lot,  hut  they  must  be  bal¬ 
anced  with  Woodward  and  Bernstein. 
Otherwise,  student  editors  may  lose  the 
zeal  they  had  to  enter  this  truth-telling 
business. 

Example:  As  on  other  college  cam¬ 
puses  across  the  country,  the  debate 
between  student  government  and  stu¬ 
dent  journalism  at  OU  flared  in  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March  1995. 

We  had  run  positive  and  critical  sto¬ 
ries  about  the  student  government 


throughout  the  year.  When  the  Post 
ran  successive  editorials  criticizing  the 
Student  Senate  for  not  following 
through  on  promised  objectives  and 
projects,  one  would  have  thought  we 
had  called  for  impeachment. 

Senators  told  us  we  should  be  help¬ 
ing  them  promote  their  cause,  working 
as  their  public  relations  agents,  not 
their  enemies. 

We  were  doing  neither.  The  Post 
was  acting  as  the  watchdog. 

What  followed  were  personal  attacks 
on  Post  staff  writers  and  editors,  many 
of  them  directed  at  me.  On  two  sepa¬ 
rate  occasions,  my  managing  and  spe¬ 
cial  investigations  editors  and  1  tried  to 
overcome  the  tension  by  attending  a 
senate  meeting,  at  which  the  Post  was 
lambasted  for  making  Senate  look  bad. 
Senators  came  to  one  of  our  budget 
meetings,  but  weren’t  interested  in 
learning  about  objectivity.  Instead, 
they  wanted  to  know  why  we  had  to 
run  the  “bad”  stories. 

The  Senate  president  asked  me  why 
we  couldn’t  just  run  good  stories  about 
Senate  on  the  front  page.  1  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  news  judgment,  competing  news 
of  the  day  and  objectivity  to  him.  He 
wasn’t  interested. 

The  result?  They  were  doing  their 
job,  we  were  doing  ours.  But  the  facade 
soon  faded.  Senators  advertised  for 
new  student  government  positions 
with  this  slogan,  printed  on  neon-or¬ 
ange  paper  and  plastered  around  our 
campus,  “Want  to  he  a  constant  target 
of  the  Post?  Then  run  for  Student  Sen¬ 
ate.” 

Helping  each  other 

1  was  losing  faith  because  1  was  on 
my  own.  Then  1  learned  by  experience 
—  in  the  nick  of  time.  Those  who  took 
my  faith  also  restored  it. 

Three  months  before  I  was  to  gradu¬ 
ate,  the  Post  made  a  series  of  errors 
covering  misconduct  hearings  involving 
Student  Senate  members.  The  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  hearings  aren’t  important; 
our  mistakes  were. 

For  instance,  we  ran  a  story  about 
the  current  treasurer  being  “warned  for 
misuse  of  funds.”  We  were  wrong.  The 
treasurer  was  warned  for  not  making 
weekly  reports  to  the  student  govern¬ 
ment.  The  top  story  of  the  day,  the  trea¬ 
surer  was  running  for  election  as  vice 
president . . .  and  lost  the  election.  The 
Post  lost  face. 

No  journalism  class  I  ever  took  ex¬ 
plained  how  to  deal  with  a  situation 
like  this.  We  covered  libel  in  law  and 
case  studies  in  ethics,  but  we  needed 


step-by-step  advice  —  the  kind  a  man¬ 
aging  editor  is  apt  to  give  —  before 
boxing  you  on  the  ears. 

We  wrote  a  story  correcting  our  mis¬ 
takes  and  ran  it  on  the  front  page.  We 
ran  an  open  letter  to  the  Student  Sen¬ 
ate,  apologizing  for  our  mistakes  and  ex¬ 
plaining  how  the  errors  were  made  and 
corrected. 

Making  a  public  apology  was  not  a 
pleasant  experience.  But  it  worked,  and 
we  received  more  public  praise  than 
criticism  for  the  way  we  handled  the  sit¬ 
uation. 

News  judgment  doesn’t  always  have 
to  be  adversarial.  You  can  find  common 
ground  on  a  group  basis,  as  the  Post 
learned  to  do  with  the  Student  Senate, 
or  on  a  private,  individual  basis  —  even 
on  potentially  controversial  topics. 

For  instance,  we  ran  a  five-part  series 
during  February’s  Black  History  Month, 
chronicling  African-American  history 
on  campus  and  in  the  community.  We 
received  a  phone  call  in  early  March 
from  a  confused  reader.  The  day  she 
called,  a  story  on  our  front  page  told  of 
a  new  minority  recruitment  program 
planned  by  the  university. 

“Why  are  you  still  writing  stories 
about  minorities?  Their  month  is  over,” 
she  said. 

My  jaw  clenched,  1  sat  down  on  a 
chair  and  slowly  launched  into  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  how  important  diversity  is 
in  a  newspaper  and  that  we  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  cover  minorities,  every  month. 

I  tried  not  to  judge  her  and  am  glad  I 
didn’t. 

It  turned  out  she  was  concerned 
there  would  be  no  comparable  coverage 
of  women’s  history  at  OU  and  wanted 
to  know  when  she  could  expect  some. 

In  this  case,  taking  the  time  to  talk 
to  her  paid  off.  1  helped  educate  a  read¬ 
er  and  reacquainted  myself  with  why 
I’m  a  journalist  in  the  first  place  —  the 
people. 

1  always  say  that  journalism  isn’t  a 
job,  it’s  a  lifestyle.  What  could  be  more 
exciting  than  going  into  work  everyday 
never  knowing  who  you’ll  meet,  what 
you’ll  learn,  or  where  you’ll  be? 

Library  fellowship 

THE  FREEDOM  FORUM  and  the 
Special  Libraries  Association  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  cooperative  program  that  will 
provide  a  two-week  fellowship  for  an 
SLA-member  librarian  to  work  with  the 

II  international  Freedom  Forum  News 
Libraries. 
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Echo  and  Daily  Post,  and  it  has  papers 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  Scottish  papers,  including  the 
Scotsman,  Aberdeen  Press  and  journal, 
were  estimated  to  be  worth  $240  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  sale  of  the  U.K.  papers  is  part  of 
a  move  to  reduce  Thomson’s  depen¬ 
dence  on  advertising,  which  is  cyclical, 
to  about  25%  of  the  information/pub¬ 
lishing  group  revenues,  and  to  have 
more  stable  professional  publishing 
businesses  take  up  the  slack. 

The  deal  comes  on  the  heels  of 
Thomson’s  announced  sale  of  46  U.S. 
and  Canadian  papers  in  two  major  re¬ 
structurings.  If  no  “suitable”  offers 
emerge  for  the  Aberdeen  and  Edinbor- 
ough  papers,  Thomson  said,  “they  will 
be  retained  and  developed  aggressively.” 

Ashury 

Continued  from  page  5 

“It  had  been  rumored  for  a  while,  so 
it  was  a  shock,  but  it  wasn’t  a  surprise,” 
Charles  Paolino,  the  senior  editor  who 
spent  30  years  at  News  Tribune,  said. 

“Nobody  likes  to  see  a  newspaper 
disappear  .  .  .  but  you  can’t  deny  the 
economic  realities.  It’s  been  evident  for 
a  long  time  that  .  .  .  these  two  papers 
can’t  operate  at  a  profit.” 

While  circulation  remained  steady. 
News  Tribune  publisher  Jonathan 
Theophilakos  said,  “1  think  the  straw 
that  broke  the  camel’s  back  was 
newsprint  prices.” 

The  paper  was  also  too  small,  he 
added,  explaining,  “When  the  econo¬ 
my  slows  down  and  advertisers  have  to 
cut,  papers  our  size  are  the  first  to  be 
cut.” 

While  Borg  invested  in  renovations, 
computer  systems  and  personnel,  and 
moved  printing  operations  to  the 
Record,  News  Tribune  never  turned  a 
profit,  spokeswoman  Linda  Iceland 
said. 

News  Tribune  is  currently  printed  at 
the  Record's  Rockaway  production 
plant.  Another  vestige  of  the  opti¬ 
mistic  late  1980s,  the  plant  was  built  to 
accommodate  growing  advertising  and 
circulation  —  but  they  never  material¬ 
ized. 

So,  the  Record  has  used  the  over-ca¬ 
pacity  to  go  full-scale  into  commercial 
printing.  It  expects  $14  million  in  rev¬ 


enue  this  year,  $20  million  in  1996, 
from  such  clients  as  USA  Today  and 
Investors  Business  Daily,  and  profits 
have  exceeded  expectations. 

The  sale  includes  News  Tribune’s 
name  and  lists  of  subscribers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers,  but  not  its  building. 

The  merged  paper,  yet  to  be  named, 
will  be  headquartered  where  the  Home 
News  currently  leases  offices  in  East 
Brunswick.  It  will  be  printed  at  the 
plant  the  Press  built  in  Freehold  Town¬ 
ship  for  the  Home  News.  The  plant  is 
currently  undergoing  an  expansion  — 
additional  presses  and  inserting  equip¬ 
ment  —  unconnected  to  the  acquisi¬ 
tion.  The  merged  paper  will  maintain 
some  kind  of  presence  in  eastern  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  Press  spokesmen  Tim  Zeiss 
said. 

NABJ 

Continued  from  page  1 7 

NABJ  president  and  Washington  Post 
columnist  Dorothy  Butler  Gilliam  is¬ 
sued  a  statement  June  27,  saying  NABJ 
“does  not  see  this  unfortunate  circum¬ 
stance  as  an  issue  of  journalism  upon 
which  it  feels  compelled  to  take  a  stand 
at  this  time.” 

Then,  on  July  12,  NABJ  released  an¬ 
other  statement,  this  one  deploring  the 
alleged  violation  of  Abu-Jamal’s  First 
Amendment  rights. 

The  association  noted  that  attorneys 
for  Abu-Jamal  had  filed  a  court  petition 
accusing  prison  officials  of  denying  the 
former  journalist  contact  with  the  news 
media,  confiscating  and  photocopying 
his  mail  and  preventing  his  access  to 
publications  deemed  “leftist.” 

NABJ  expressed  “outrage”  at  “these 
clearly  punitive  measures.” 

It  said,  “There  may  be  disagreement 
about  Abu-Jamal’s  opinions,  his  guilt  or 
innocence,  but  it  is  our  responsibility  as 
civil  Americans  to  unite  and  defend  his 
constitutional  right  to  speak  his  mind 
and  be  interviewed.” 

Abu-Jamal’s  lawyers  contend  that 
prosecutors  in  the  case  suppressed  wit¬ 
ness  testimony  and  successfully  worked 
to  keep  blacks  off  the  jury.  Supporters 
believe  Abu-Jamal  was  framed  because 
of  his  black  activism. 

Village  Voice  media  writer  James  Led¬ 
better  ripped  NABJ  in  one  of  his 
columns,  quoting  an  NABJ  board  mem¬ 
ber  as  saying  that  while  the  board  voted 
to  not  contest  Abu-Jamal’s  conviction, 
it  never  considered  calling  for  a  stay  of 
execution  or  a  new  trial. 


This  is  “a  stirring  message”  to  jour¬ 
nalists  of  every  stripe,  Ledbetter  wrote, 
adding,  “Who  cares  if  the  bullet  that 
killed  the  police  officer  was  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  caliber  than  Abu-Jamal’s  gun?  So 
what  if  an  NABJ  luminary  is  snuffed 
out  without  a  fair  trial?  The  NABJ  has 
more  important  business  to  attend  to.” 

Detroit 

Continued  from  page  33 

before  the  strike  that  it  would  contin¬ 
ue  to  advertise. 

Similarly,  Kroger’s,  a  major  super¬ 
market  chain,  said  it  would  not  with¬ 
hold  its  ads. 

However,  the  Oakland  Press  report¬ 
ed  that  Farmer  Jack,  another  big  super¬ 
market  chain,  was  pulling  its  full-page 
ROP  ads,  which  have  been  a  mainstay 
of  both  newspapers. 

Guild  administrative  officer  Kum- 
mer  said  the  union  intended  to  start  an 
online  paper.  Kummer  also  said  the 
Guild  was  investigating  whether  the 
combined  editions  of  the  newspaper 
violated  the  JOA,  which  won  federal 
approval  in  1989. 

Detroit  Newspapers’  Kelleher,  how¬ 
ever,  said  the  agency  had  won  approval 
from  the  Justice  Department  for  the 
combined  strike  editions  before  the 
walkout. 

“The  unions  have  no  right  to  call  a 
strike  and  then  say  we  can’t  do  a  com¬ 
bined  edition  while  they  are  striking. 
That  makes  absolutely  no  sense,”  Kelle¬ 
her  said. 

Throughout  the  week  both  sides 
claimed  they  were  ready  to  talk  —  but 
nothing  was  scheduled. 

In  the  meantime,  positions  continue 
to  harden. 

Walking  a  picket  line  under  the 
broiling  sun  Monday  outside  the  forti¬ 
fied  Sterling  Heights  distribution  cen¬ 
ter  —  where  picketers  say  the  barbed- 
wire-topped  fencing  is  just  a  year  old 
—  mailer  Gary  Zerilli  said  enough  is 
enough. 

“We  were  making  concessions,  con¬ 
cession  after  concession.  We  had  man¬ 
ning  cuts.  Schedule  flexibility.  We  said, 
O.K.,  we’ll  do  it.  But  over  the  past 
three  months  1  could  see  all  they  want¬ 
ed  was  confrontation,”  he  said. 

“My  grandfather  worked  here,”  the 
20-year  veteran  said. 

“My  father  still  works  here  —  he’s  in 
management.  I’ve  been  going  to  this 
paper  since  1  was  a  baby.  But  I’ve  nev¬ 
er  been  so  bitter.” 
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Classified  Advertisin 


11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


_ ASTROLOGY _ 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  (800)  322-5101 

AUTOMOTIVE 

CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  road  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia/history.  (810)  573-2755. 

BUSINESS 

SPECIAL  SECTION  EDITORS.  Weekly 
copy  you  want  to  be  associated  with  - 
Automotive  News,  Real  Estate,  Modern 
Healthcare,  Dr.  jobs  and  more.  Joe 
Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
Phone:  (212)  254-0890.  Fax:  (212) 
254-7646. 


COMPUTER  HUMOR 

COMPUTER  CRAZY!  Fast,  funny  and 
informative  reviews  of  computer  games 
and  hardware.  Call  (21 2)  877-7771 
for  information. 

HEALTH,  SPORTS  &  FITNESS 

ARTICLES,  FILLERS,  MONTHLY 
EDITORIAL  SPECIALS  ALSO 
LICENSED  RIGHTS  TO  PUBLISH 
ESTABLISHED  STAND-ALONE 
HEALTH  &  FITNESS  NEWSPAPER- 
PROTEQED  TERRITORY  MARKETING 
&  TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  PROVIDED 
CALL  (800)  NEW  LIVING 
FREE  SAMPLES  AND  RATES. 


Rose  is  a  rose  is  a  rose 


Gertrude  Stein 


HOME  IMPROVEMENT 

ON  THE  HOUSE  is  a  weekly  syndicated 
column  written  (or  AP  Newsfeatures  by 
veteran  builders  James  &  Morris  Carey. 
ON  THE  HOUSE  offers  money-saving 
tips  on  building,  remodeling  &  repair¬ 
ing  homes.  Each  calumn  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  instructional  graphic  and 
Q  &  A  section  for  reader  involvement. 
Call  (800)  REPAIR  IT  for  free  samples. 


WACKY  ■  WIT  -  WEEKLY 
For  a  ‘SLIGHTLY  OFF*  Perspective 
Deb  Di  Sandro,  (708)  639-1232 

LUCKY  NUMBERS 

FORTUNE  COOKIES  -  All  Birthdates 
Daily  -  Camera  Ready  -  Free  Trial 
Time  Data  (800)  322-5101 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS.  Essential  information 
for  moviegoers.  Camera  ready.  Star 
phatos.  Graphic,  provocative  rating 
system.  Cineman  Syndicate,  P.O.  Box 
4433,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 

(914)  692-4572.  Fax  (914)  692-8311. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Call  (800)  292-4308/(909)  926-4843 


SPORTS 


EDITORS,  Looking  for  a  Friday  NFL 
column  that  appeals  ta  a  wide  variety 
of  fans?  My  work  appeors  in  major 
newspapers  like  the  NY  Daily  News. 
For  a  sample  call  (914)  332-0768. 


We  con  not  all  be  masters. 

William  Shakespeare 


TTrrnrnrriTinTTr 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
P.O.  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-0170 

KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Accurate  Appraisals/Negotiations 
Comprehensive  evaluations  worldwide 
(516)  379-2797/(813)  786-5930 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
Plenty  of  experience  in  confidential  and 
considerate  in  accuracy  and  detail  for 
very  reasonable  prices.  Contact  Dick 
Smith,  president,  108  Jane  Cove, 
Clarksdale,  MS  38614,  phone  (601) 
627-7906,  Fax  (601)  627-79063*. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  ^xton-N.England-(617)  446-071 1 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(816)  561-0596 
Wren  Barnett- South-(704)  698-0021 . 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Cansuiting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  canfidential  negotiatians 
far  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  Na  obligation  of  course. 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Tray,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-0170. 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO 
2355  Pershing  Blvd. -Suite  301 , 
Baldwin,  NY  11510.  New  York  (516) 
379-2797/Tompa  (813)  786-5930. 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554  Fax  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fax  (909)  624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  81 3-9344 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-  Brokers 
P.O.  Box  3308 
Merrifield,  VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  Fax  (214)  520-6951 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
Dick  Smith,  President 
108  Jane  Cove-Clarksdale,  MS  38614 
(601 )  627-7906  Fax  601  -627-79063* 
W.C.  Shoemaker-Jerry  Mooney 
P.O.  Box  457,  Kosciusko,  MS  39090 
(601 )  289-2004  or  (800)  890-4706 
Fax  (601)289-3254 
1 1 7  years  experience- 
Nationwide  service 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Please  call  to 
discuss  your 
options  in  a  sale 

Appraisal  for 
estate,  ESOP, 
partners,  bank, 
tax,  stock,  assets 


Appraisal 

& 

Brokerage 

BOLITHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 


The  work  praises  the  man. 


Irish  proverb 


John  T.  Cribb  1  Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  406-586-6621 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (360)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


AVOID  UNEMPLOYMENT -Own  your 
newspaper  in  grawing  Texas.  Most 
owner  financed,  free  list.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Expasition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950. 


BUY  IN  OR  OUT.  Established 
mainstream  weekly  in  Scattsdale,  Ari- 
zana  seeks  experienced  and  mativated 
sales  professional  with  an  interest  in 
part  ownership.  Huge  growth  potential. 
Currently,  5000  free  circulation  thru 
racks,  65%  advertising.  News,  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  sports  editorial.  Low  ad 
rates.  Roll  into  the  Super  Bowl  96. 
Ready  to  expand  into  Phoenix  market. 
Take  to  next  level  and  cash  in  on  your 
time  and  talents.  Minimum  investment 
$50,000.  Interested?  Call  Rex  Wager 
evenings  (602)  596-9941  or  fax  (602) 
596-9313. 


FLORIDA:  Senior  citizen  papers,  prof¬ 
itable,  $500,000.  Also  small  weekly 
and  print  shop,  $95,000.  Beckerman 
Assoc.,  (813)  971-2061. 


HIGH  QUALITY  AD  SHOPPER -Owner 
enjoys  healthy  profit  on  ad  revenues  in 
the  $1,800,000  range.  Separate  edi¬ 
tions  mailed  in  postal  zones  in  metro 
region.  Experiencing  significant  growth 
in  revenue  and  cash  flow.  Many  4-color 
ads.  Well  established.  Prime  for 
expansion  to  other  markets. 

Rickenbacher  Media  Co., 

(214)  520-7025. 


What  has  made  a  hell  on  earth  has  been 
that  man  has  tried  to  make  it  his  heaven. 

Friedrich  Holderiin 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

OUTSTANDING  monthly  niche  pub¬ 
lication  with  strong  cosh  flow  and 
market  dominance.  Great  location! 
$400,000,  seller  financed. 

Prestigious  niche  weekly  with  paid 
circubtion  $1,600,000. 

Several  mom  'n  pop  weeklies  grossing 
from  $100,000  to  $250,000,  all  prof¬ 
itable  and  seller  financed. 

All  in  Washington,  Oregon,  California, 
Alaska. 

Dave  Gauger,  Gauger  Media 
Service,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond, 
WA  98577.  (360)  942-3560 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


UNIQUE  Montana  Bi-Weekly,  190K 
gross,  very  profitable,  building,  nice 
town,  $1 65K  with  $50K  down. 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (360)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

ZONE  6  package  of  paid  weeklies  near 
university.  $500,000.  Confidentiality 
Agreement  required.  Jim  Hall  Media 
Services,  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081. 
(334)566-7198. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  of  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 


EDITOR-ENTREPRENEUR-FAMILY  MAN 
seeks  weekly  or  twice-weekly  in  western 
U.S.  with  annual  revenues  of  between 
$350,000  and  $750,000.  Reply  to  Box 
07471,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER:  The  communication  link  of  the 
newspaper  industry  every  week  since  1884. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers  to 
its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  ,07 148,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


PAPER  FOR  SALE  25  3/ 4"  rolls,  bowater 
20#  directory,  base  weight  25  x  38,  45" 
diameter.  $650  a  short  ton.  FOB  Phila¬ 
delphia,  210  rolls,  203,000  lbs.  Perfect 
paper  wrapped  and  capped.  Contact 
June  Bonsall  (215)  724-1700. 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES  30#-28# 
BEHRENS  INTERNATIONAL,  CALIF. 

(714)  644-2661,  Fax  (714)  644-0283 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Carlbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 

MAILROOM 

HALL  MONITOR  Stackers  with  Lasers 
RS-10  and  RS-12  Harris  Stackers  insert¬ 
ing  machines.  Signode  strapping 
machines  etc. 

Pioneer  Equipment 

(217)  431-0275  Fax  (217)  431-0273 
Buy  &  Sell  Mail  Room  Equipment 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  Fax  (404)  590-7267 

Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 

MAIL  ROOM 

104  count-o-veyors  rebuilt  with 
alternator.  $1500  each. 

3  Quipp  Squeeze  Rollers  (New) 

We  have  Hall  and  Idab  stream  aligners 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821-6257 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)273-5218  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


PHOTO  EDITORS: 
CUT  COSTS! 

Keep  that  budget  in  check  with 
Bergen  Bros.  Camera  Exchange 
Respixiled  film 
Call  1  (800)  233-5204 

FREE  SAMPLES 
AVAILABLE 


_ PRESSES _ 

DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  V25  V22 
V15A  VI  5D  or  845;  KING  Process 
Color  or  Daily;  GOSS  Community 
Urbanite  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  C96 

FOR  SALE:  4/u  Harris  VI  5A;  2/u 
News  King;  7/u  Harris  V22. 

Tel(913)  362-8888  Fax(9 13)362-8901 
EXCLUSIVE 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 
1 7  units  of  Solna  Web  D30 
1 988/1989  vintage 
(9)  2-r1  units,  (8)  1-rl  units, 

(2)  F36  combo  folders,  (1 )  F36  combo 
folder  with  upper  former 
22"  cutoff,  36"  web  width,  30,000  iph 
Direct  from  original  manufacturer 
SOLNA  WEB  USA 

(800)  247-8392  Fax  (91 3)  492-01 70 
FOR  SALE 

2  Unit  Newsking  with  KJ-6  folder,  vin¬ 
tage  1 978,  reconditioned  1 989 

5-10  Unit  Harris  V-22,  heavy  duty 
RBI  (older  and  upper  former  (w/ 
additional  JFl  folder) 

2  Goss  Comm.  SSC  folders,  one  w/ 
double  parallel  1981 
2  Cary  splicers  stacked  pair,  model 
4550  up  to  2500fpm 
2  "  1 05"  Count-o-veyors 
4  and  8  Pocket  McCain  Speedbinders, 
w/ 3rd  &  4th  Knife 

WE  WANT  TO  BUY  YOUR  EXCESS 
PRESS  EQUIPMENT! 

GLOBAL  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(91 3)  541  -8886  Fax  (91 3)  541-8960 
FOR  SALE 

4  Unit  Harris  V-15A,  with  folder  and 
related  equipment.  Average  condition, 
sold  as  is,  where  is.  Located  in 
Nebraska  City,  NE.  For  additional 
information,  please  call  Craig  S. 
McMullin,  president.  Midwest  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  (51 5)  232-2160. 


_ PRESSES _ 

PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

2  Goss  Urbanite  units  -  22  3/4",  avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

Goss  Magnum,  like  new,  21",  w/4-high, 
Enkel,  &  much  more.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion. 

8-unit  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
8c  u.f. 

6- unit  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
8i  upper  former  -  22  3/ 4"  cut-off. 

5- unit  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
8c  upper  former,  1980/81  -  22  3/4". 

4-unit  Goss  Community,  grease 
lubricated. 

Two  4-unit  Goss  Communities,  22  3/4". 
Two  2-unit  Goss  Communities,  22  3/4", 

1 980  8c  1 975  vintage. 

Add-on  Goss  Community  units  -  floor 
position  or  converted  to  stacked  posi¬ 
tion,  folders  8c  upper  formers. 

4- unit  Goss  Suburban  press,  22  3/4". 
Three  SOLNA  D-30A  presses,  1 988-89 
vintage,  6  8c  7  unit  presses  with  both 
2+\  and  1-rl  units;  F36-A  and  BAF36 
folders,  22"  cut-off. 

7- unit  Harris  VI 5D  with  JF25  -  1988 
vintage. 

Web  leader  mono  unit  8c  Web  Leader 
folders. 

6- unit  News  King,  1 987  vintage. 

5- unit  News  King,  1 977  vintage. 

4-unit  News  King,  1 965/73  w/KJ6. 
Add-on  News  King  units  8c  folders. 

2-unit  Cottrell  Vanguard  -  22  1  /2"  cut¬ 
off. 

Model  300  Custom-Bilt  3-knife  trimmer. 
DOUBLE-WIDTH 

New  10-unit  TKS  press  with  3  half 
decks,  double  3:2  folder  and  ten  42" 
RTP's  -  22  3/4". 

6- unit  Goss  Cosmo,  1976  -  available 
immediately. 

3  "Vision"  (Cosmo-style)  GAM  offset 
units. 

2  Goss  double  3:2  folders  (one  160- 
page  8c  one  144-page),  22  3/4"  w/ 
double  upper  formers. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  AAACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(91 3)  492-9050  Fax  (91 3)  492-621 7 

Self-image  sets  the  boundaries  of 
individual accomplishment. 

Maxwell  Maltz 


_ PRESSES _ 

PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 

160  page  double  out  22  3/4"  with  3 
high  formers  and  angle  bars 

2  Urbanite  Folders.  22  3/ 4" 

2  Urbanite  Upper  Formers 

1  Custom  built  quarter  folder 

GOSS  R.T.P's  42"  with  Y  columns  and 
wall  brackets  10  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1  /2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 

2  unit  goss  metro  22  3/4"  cutoff.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821-6257 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  Fax  (404)  552-2669 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  Fax  (404)  590-7267 

IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Chris  George  (8(X))  356-4886  or 
Fax  (816)  887-2762. 

Run  your  ad  for  12, 
26  or  52  issues  to 
increase  awareness 
while  benefitting 
from  our  low 
contract  rates. 
CaU  (212)  675-4380 
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DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 

Our  firm  develops  solutions  worldwide 
(516)  379-2797/(813)  786-5930 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 

Jeff  Blenkarn  (616)  458-661 1 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

SPEQRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 

NIE  FUNDRAISING/CREW/ 
TELEMARKETING  PROGRAMS 

CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
(800)  247-2338 

COMPUTER  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

USED  TELEMARKETING  PREDIQIVE 
DIALER  EQUIPMENT  WANTED. 

1  (800)  877-  7176 

CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Camplaint  free  telemarketing  w/quality 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  (800)  844-3581 
PRO  STARTS  - 
THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 

(800)  776-6397 

COMPUTER  SERVICES 

ATTENTION!! 

Used  Computers  Bought  &  Sold...  Huge 
savings  an  pre-owned  Laptop  & 
desktop  computers.  We  buy  &  sell  used 
Macintosh,  Tandy,  &  PC  Laptops 

IN  STOCK  NOW  Tandy  Model  102's 
PACIFIC  COMPUTER  EXCHANGE 

(503)  236-2949  Fax  (503)  239-8424 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

CONSULTANTS 

VERIFICATION 

ALTERNATIVES 

•No  Extra  PTione  CTiarge 
•40c  per  contact  Basic  Sen  ice 
•FREE  Weekly  Analysis 

CIRCULATION 
MARKETING  SERVICES 
(800)  569-4666 

Advertising,  Circulation  &  Financial 
Systems  our  Specialty.  We  pravide 
experts  to  develop  enhancements  or 
new  applications.  GreenRose  Systems 
(813)969-3388 

American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
including  Larry  Grimes. 

(800)  554-3091. 

HELP  WANTED 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dave  Chilton  (800)487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 

LAPTOP  SERVICES 

TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTERS 
Models  100/102/200  (only). 
Reconditioned  systems  &  accessories. 
Free  catalog.  Fax;  510-937-5039, 
Internet:  ricliard.hanson@pcld.com 

MARKET  RESEARCH 

AD  Audit  -  Accurate  analysis  af  media 
spending  by  category  in  over  250 
metro  markets.  As  seen  in  Advertising 
Age,  Inside  Media,  American  Demo¬ 
graphics  and  others.  Client  references 
available.  For  detailed  information  call 
(800)  597-9956  or 

Internet;  751 52, 706@compuserve.com. 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEaRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  P.O.  fcx  1 952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

Follow  your  path  arid  let  your  flowers 
grow. 

Torlelvis 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
can  provide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  economical  service. 

J&K  Power  Supply 
(313)953-0780. 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAQION! 

30  Years  experience! 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOa  FREE  (800)  657-21 1 0 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED  AUTO  SALES  MANAGER 


CHURN  MANAGEMENT 
SPECIALISTS 

1-800-327-8463 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  -  Northern 
Michigan  11,000  daily  seeks 
ambitious,  self- motivated  individual  ta 
manage  a  staff  af  nine.  Campetitive 
salary  based  on  qualifications,  benefit 
package  including  401  (k)  and  incentive 
plan. 

Interested  persons  please  submit 
detailed  resume  with  qualifications  and 
salary  history  to  Box  07466,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

We  are  looking  for  an  Ad  Director  with 
talent  ta  lead  our  advertising  staff.  Will 
have  budget  responsibilities  and  must 
possess  ability  to  increase  sales  for  a  7- 
day  daily  with  circulation  of  1 1 ,500. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  General  Manager,  El  Dorado  News- 
Times,  P.O.  Box  912,  El  Dorado,  AR 
71731-0912. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 


Medium-sized  daily  with  related  shop¬ 
pers  requires  the  right  marketing  man¬ 
ager  to  plan,  organize,  and  lead  a  pro¬ 
fessional  staff.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits  package  available  to  the  pro¬ 
per  candidate.  Reply  to  Box  07472, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ocean  City  NJ  12,000  twice-weekly 
award-winning  newspaper  has 
immediate  opportunity  for  individual 
with  advertising  sales/management 
experience.  Opening  resulting  from 
retirement  allows  challenge  far  right 
person  to  lead  five  person  sales  team 
and  work  at  the  Jersey  Shore. 

Competitive  salary  base  with  com¬ 
mission  package  and  strong  benefit 
plan. 

Send  resume  to:  R.J.  Cooper,  publisher. 
Sentinel  Ledger,  Fax  (609)  399-0416 
or  mail  to  P.O.  Box  238,  Ocean  City, 
NJ  08226. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 

Major  launch  of  a  National  General 
Sports  Magazine  seeking  to  hire  two 
highly  skilled,  experienced  and 
motivated  salespeople.  Minimum  -  3 
years  of  print  ad  sales  experience,  con¬ 
tacts  with  media  buyers  in  Auto,  Liquor, 
Tobacco,  Telecom,  Financial  Service 
Industries  preferred.  Salary  will  be  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience. 

FAX  RESUMES  TO  ISP  -  Attn:  Director 
of  Personnel,  (212)  679-7140  or  Send 
to  1 8  West  27th  Street,  7th  Floor,  New 
York,  NY  10001. 


Philadelphia  Newspapers,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
The  Daily  News,  is  seeking  a  creative, 
energetic  team  player  to  lead  its  20- 
member  Classified  Auto  Sales  staff. 

Your  background  should  have  at  least 
one  year  of  Classified  management 
experience,  a  proven  sales  ability,  as 
well  as  experience  with  product 
launches.  Successful  candidate  will 
possess  excellent  presentation  skills  and 
the  human  relations  skills  necessary  to 
motivate  and  manage  a  diversified 
sales  team.  Bachelors  degree  preferred. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  plus  sales 
bonus,  and  a  comprehensive  benefits 
package  including  health,  life,  dental, 
long-term  disability  and  401  (k)  pro¬ 
gram. 

Please  send  resume  along  with  a 
letter  describing  your  successes  to  Chris 
Bonanducci,  employee  relations  man¬ 
ager,  Philadelphia  Newspapers,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  8263,  400  North  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19101 . 


SEND  E&P  BOX  REPUES  TO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

1 1  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 
MAJOR  NYC  NEWSPAPER 

Your  Classified  Advertising  background 
and  capability  can  make  this  excep¬ 
tional  job  the  turning  point  of  your 
career.  This  long-established,  dynamic 
newspaper  seeks  an  experienced  indi¬ 
vidual  to  manage  our  Telephone  Sales 
Department  located  in  Liberty  State 
Park  area  of  New  Jersey. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  a 
solid  background  in  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing,  with  at  least  5  years  experience  in 
newspaper  advertising  sales  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  market  and 
industry.  A  proven  track  record  in  tele¬ 
phone  sales  management  is  needed. 
Position  requires  hands-on  leadership 
ability  with  excellent  communication 
skills  to  motivate  and  train  staff  and 
develop  successful  sales  promotions. 
You  should  be  familiar  with  Ad  Order 
Entry  and  ACD  telephone  systems.  A 
degree  is  preferred. 

For  the  creative  and  ambitious  person 
who  meets  these  qualifications  we  offer 
an  excellent  salary,  bonus  potential,  full 
benefits  package,  including  401  (k)  plan 
and  an  ideal  environment  for  pro¬ 
fessional  growth. 

Send  resume,  along  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  and  salary  history  to: 

Daily  News 

Human  Resources  Dept.  FM 
450  West  33rd  Street,  NY,  NY  10001 

or  fax  resume  to  (21 2)  949-2253 

_ EOE _ 

ClASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Philadelphia  Weekly  is  seeking  a  CAM 
to  join  its  staff.  The  ideal  candidate  is 
sameone  who  has  o  background  in 
classified  sales  and  is  able  to  motivate 
both  inbound  and  outbound  sales  reps. 
If  you  are  intelligent,  articulate,  a  good 
coach,  understand  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  and  are  ready  to  move  up,  we 
would  like  to  speak  with  you.  Respond 
to  Joe  Trachtman,  Philadelphia  Weekly, 
1701  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19103-5222.  (215)  563-7400  ext  109. 

DIRECTOR  OF  CLASSIFIED  SALES  - 
East  Coast  1 4  newspaper  suburban 
group  need  experienced  leader  for  1 2 
person  general  classified  and  employ¬ 
ment  telemarketing  staff.  Excellent  loca¬ 
tion,  salary  and  benefits  plus  growth  for 
right  person.  Reply  to  Box  07467, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
SALES  MANAGER 

Fast  growing  Northeast  Ohio  weekly 
group--great  opportunity!  Please  call 
Bob  Edelmgn  (216)  841-1769, _ 

PRESTIGIOUS  NY  TRADE  publication 
seeking  ad  sales  pro  with  smarts  and 
high  energy  level.  Sell  and  service  exist- 
ing  accounts  while  pushing  the 
envelope  to  develop  new  areas. 
Overnight  travel.  Box  07461,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Large  Zone  1  daily  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  individual  who  con 
lead,  motivate  and  manage  a  retail  ad 
staff.  If  you  have  a  track  record  of  suc¬ 
cessful  sales  management  and  possess 
the  abilities  to  lead  a  large  staff,  includ¬ 
ing  several  managers,  this  could  be  the 
challenge  you've  been  wanting.  We 
offer  a  competitive  salary,  performance 
banus,  and  a  great  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  07448,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  AAANAGER 

The  San  Francisco  Newspaper  7.gency, 
agent  of  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  The  San  Francisco  Examiner  is 
seeking  an  experienced  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  to  oversee  the  future  direc¬ 
tion  of  our  Retail  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment. 

This  position  will  be  responsible  for 
managing  a  department  of  over  50 
employees.  The  ideal  candidate  will 
have  a  strong  sales  and  marketing  back¬ 
ground  with  proven  success  in  devel¬ 
oping  new  revenue  opportunities.  We 
ore  looking  for  a  dynamic  individual 
with  previous  metro  daily  experience 
who  will  interface  well  with  our  Execu¬ 
tive  Management  team  while  motivating 
and  leading  our  diverse  staff  to  achieve 
top  quality  results.  If  you  have  a  proven 
track  record  as  a  creative  revenue  pro¬ 
ducer  with  the  ability  to  develop  suc¬ 
cessful  employees,  please  consider  this 
position  as  a  challenging  opportunity. 

We  offer  o  very  competitive  compensa¬ 
tion  and  benefits  package  including  but 
not  limited  to  401  (k)  plan,  medical, 
dental,  life  insurance,  long  term  dis- 
obility,  ond  a  liberal  vacation  and  holi¬ 
day  plan. 

Please  send  a  resume,  confidential 
salary  history  and  cover  letter  to; 

San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency 
Human  Resources  Department  #94-1 1 4 
925  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  941 03 

_ EOE/M/F/H _ 

RETAIL  SALES  SUPERVISOR 

Zone  5  metro  daily  on  the  cutting  edge. 
Live  and  "work"  in  one  of  the  most  desira¬ 
ble  markets  in  the  country.  We  are  look- 
ing  for  a  sales  pro  to  lead  our 
aggressive  sales  farce  into  the  next  cen¬ 
tury.  Candidates  should  possess  strong 
leadership  skills  and  a  history  of  devel¬ 
oping  winning  plans  and  strategies. 
We  are  a  fast  moving  organization 
quickly  adapting  to  a  chonging 
marketplace.  Only  persons  with  a  pro¬ 
ven  passion  for  customer  service  need 
apply.  Minimum  five  years  newspaper 
experience  required,  management 
experience  helpful.  College  degree  or 
experience  in  media  sales  preferred. 
Competitive  salary  and  performance 
bonus.  Excellent  benefits.  Send  your 
resume  today  to:  Box  07475,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

SALES  EXECUTIVE-WEST  COAST 

Reuters  News  &  Television  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  Sales  Execu¬ 
tive  in  its  San  Francisco  location.  Duties 
include  establish  and  maintain  relations 
with  print  and  broadcast  executives  in 
assigned  territory,  increasing  revenue 
with  current  accounts  and  selling  ser¬ 
vices  to  new  TV  and  print  accounts.  The 
position  requires  extensive  travel  in 
multi-state  territory.  We  seek  an  experi¬ 
enced  Media  sales  professional,  college 
degree  preferred,  second  language 
(Spanish)  desired.  Good  PC  skills. 
Reuters  is  a  world  leader  in  print,  wire 
and  TV  news  services.  We  offer  a  com¬ 
petitive  base,  commission,  and  excep¬ 
tional  benefits.  Relocation  will  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Send/fax  resume  to  Ben  Ben- 
detti,  director  human  resources.  News 
&  Television,  1333  H  Street,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20005.  Fax  (202) 
371-0437. 

SALES  MANAGER/PUBLISHER 

McGraw-Hill  seeks  highly  motivated 
sales  manager/publisher  for  Northwest 
construction  trade  publications,  based 
in  Seattle.  Proven  sales  management 
ability  and  strong  publishing  skills  a 
must.  Excellent  compensation  and 
bonus  package. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  J.R. 
Johnson,  McGraw-Hill,  P.O.  Box  26237, 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84126. 

EOE 

ART/GRAPHICS 

PAGE  DESIGNER/EDITOR 
WANTED  IN  COLORADO! 

Come  to  Colorado  and  work  in  the 
shadow  of  the  rocky  mountains.  The 
Pueblo  Chieftain  (55,000-t-)  is  searching 
for  someone  to  add  some  flair  to  daily 
and  advance  news  and  feature  pages. 
Job  will  include  some  editing. 
Designer/Editor  candidates  must  be 
experienced  in  using  a  Mac  and  profi¬ 
cient  in  Freehand  5.0,  QuarkXPress  3.3 
and  Photoshop  to  combine  art,  words 
and  type.  Applicants  must  enjoy  clean 
air,  low  crime  rates  and  a  low  cost  of 
living  not  to  mention  residing  in  the 
most  beautiful  state  in  the  union.  Please 
send  resume,  samples  of  work  and 
references  (no  calls,  please)  to: 

Chris  McLean 
The  Pueblo  Chieftain 
P.O.  Box  4040 
Pueblo,  CO  81003 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

Full-time  to  create  and  design  spec  ads 
and  layouts.  4  year  degree  with  art  or 
design  preferred;  experience  with 
Macintosh  utilizing  Photoshop,  Quark, 
Illustrator  required;  experience  in 
newspaper  or  odvertising  industry  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Submit  resume  to:  Copley  L.A. 
Newspapers,  Attn:  H.R.,  5215  Torrance 
Blvd.,  Torrance,  CA  90M9. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

UNIVERSITY  OF  HAWAII,  ASSISTANT 
PROFESSOR  OF  JOURNALISM,  Posi¬ 
tion  #84809.  Full-time,  tenure-track 
position  in  an  accredited,  professionally 
oriented  multi-ethnic  undergroduate 
department  beginning  August  1,  1996 
(possible  start  of  January  1 ,  1 996);  sub¬ 
ject  to  availability  of  funds. 

DUTIES:  To  teach  a  variety  of  courses  in 
public  relations  sequence  and  in  the 
journalism  core  (from  basic  news  writing 
to  advanced  public  relations).  To  share  in 
academic  advising,  supervision  of 
internships,  participation  in  department 
and  college  committee  work,  special 
projects  and  service  including  advising 
student  organizations.  To  conduct 
research  and  to  pursue  scholarly 
activities. 

MINIMUM  QUALIFICATIONS:  Ph.D.  in 
journalism/mass  communication  with 
professional  public  relations  and  col¬ 
lege-level  teaching  experience.  ABD's 
with  completion  date  prior  to  appoint¬ 
ment  date;  OR  masters  in  journalism  or 
relevant  field  of  study  with  considerable 
public  relations  experience  and  evi¬ 
dence  of  successful  teoching. 

DESIRABLES:  Professional  public  relations 
accreditation.  Experience  in  multi¬ 
cultural  education,  particularly  in  the 
Asia/Pacific  area;  skilled  in  information 
technology,  visuol  communication  and 
management.  Interested  in  innovative 
education  strategies,  e.g.,  active  learn¬ 
ing,  learning  communities,  critical  think¬ 
ing  and  communication  skills. 

MINIMUM  SALARY:  $40,524. 

Some  summer  teaching  possible. 

APPLICATION:  Send  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion,  curriculum  vitae,  transcript  of 
graduate  studies  to:  Seorch  Committee, 
Journalism  Department,  2550  Campus 
Road--CR  208,  Hanolulu,  HI  96822- 
2217. 

CLOSING  DATE:  Postmarked  no 
later  than  October  1 ,  1 995. 

University  of  Hawaii  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Affirmative  Action  Institution . 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  Northern 
Michigan  11,000  daily  seeks 
ambitious,  self-motivated  individual  to 
join  our  team.  Candidate  must  be  soles 
orientated,  knowledgeable  with  ABC 
and  a  people  person.  Competitive 
salary  based  on  qualifications,  benefit 
package  including  401  (k)  and  incentive 
plan.  Interested  persons  please  submit 
detailed  resume  with  qualifications  and 
salary  history  to  Box  07465,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SEND  E&P  BOX  REPLIES  TO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

1 1  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
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CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 


HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

AGENCY  MANAGER 

Top  professional  wanted  to  maintain  an 
established  agency  of  home-delivery  in 
a  growing  area  on  the  Gulf  Coast. 

This  area  of  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  boasts 
low  unemployment,  great  quality  of  life, 
great  schools,  and  a  wonderful  year- 
round  moderate  climate. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  a  self¬ 
starter,  capable  of  delegation  and  a 
strong  personal  desire  to  dramatically 
increase  their  earnings  in  a  short  time. 
They'll  be  very  service  conscious,  and 
prefer  small  routes  to  large  motor 
routes.  With  mostly  office  pay 
customers,  the  agency  runs  a  credit 
balance  on  virtually  all  routes.  Since 
you  will  be  bonded,  good  credit  is 
essential. 

With  almost  5,000  customers,  you  will 
gross  over  $50,000  annually.  Your  net 
will  depend  on  your  ability  to  maintain 
your  own  organization  for  deliveries, 
sales  and  proper  service. 

Contact  Ken  Davis,  at  (409)  985-5541, 
or  Fax  your  work  history  to  (409)  985- 
6849.  Mailing  address  is  P.O.  Box 
789,  Port  Arthur,  TX  77640. 

All  inquiries  will  be  kept  strictly  confiden¬ 
tial. 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 

Home  Delivery  Managerl  Circulation 
Sales  Leaderl  How  would  you  like  to  fill 
all  three  roles  for  this  Pulitzer-Prize  win¬ 
ning  newspaper  in  a  VERY  competitive 
area? 

I  am  looking  for  someone  with  high 
energy,  sales  know-how  and 
accomplishment,  good  communication 
skills,  experience  in  directing  district 
managers,  and  good  computer  know¬ 
ledge  to  become  my  strong  right  arm. 
Previous  assistant  is  now  running  his 
own  department  nearby.  You  can  be  in 
perfect  position  to  succeed  this  59-year 
old  director  not  too  many  years  hence. 

Our  circulation  department  is  one  of  the 
most  operationally  sound  you  will  ever 
see.  Selling  and  subscriber  retention  is 
our  number  one  need! 

If  you  would  like  to  talk,  please  send  me 
your  resume  with  a  cover  letter  outlin¬ 
ing  what  you  feel  you  could  add  to  our 
newspaper  team. 

Write  or  fax  W.  Frank  Gennarelli, 
circulation  director.  The  Eagle  Tribune, 
P.O.  Box  1(X),  Lawrence,  MA  01842. 
Fax  #(508)  685-1588. 

Since  the  human  body  lends  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  its  expectalions-plus  or 
minus--it  is  important  to  know  that 
attitudes  of  confidence  and  deter¬ 
mination  are  no  less  a  part  of  the 
treatment  program  than  medical  science 
and  technology. 

Norman  Cousins 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 
Zone  2  weekly  group  seeks  aggressive 
CD  to  grow  our  net  paid  in  fierc^  com¬ 
petitive  suburban  metro  market.  ABC  & 
CAC  affiliated.  Brilliant  promotional 
mind  needed  -  publisher  encourages 
creative  thinking,  high  energy  and 
"never  soy  die"  attitude.  Very  good  staff 
needs  motivational  leader.  Long  estab¬ 
lished  company  is  rejuvenating  itself 
and  building  a  new  team  of  leaders  so 
this  is  also  an  opportunity  to  join  other 
department  professionals  on  company 
wide  promotions  and  projects. 

Must  hove  proven  circulation  skills,  suc¬ 
cessful  track  record  and  ability  to  hit  the 
round  running.  Salary  range  of 
45K-$50K  plus  incentive  and  benefits. 
Letter  &  resume  to  Box  07462,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER 

Alternate  delivery  company  is  seeking 
an  experienced  Distribution  Manager 
with  home  delivery  background. 
Qualified  applicants  must  possess  3-5 
years  experience  in  TMC  and  alternate 
distribution.  This  position  reports  to  our 
local  Director  and  is  responsible  for 
both  mail  and  direct  delivery  of  TMC, 
product  samples  and  catalogs.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  computer  mapping  systems 
ana  degree  preferred.  We  offer  a  com¬ 
petitive  starting  salary,  bonus  program 
and  a  comprehensive  benefits  package. 
If  qualified,  please  send  resume  and 
salary  history  to:  Box  J9306,  Albuquer¬ 
que  Publishing  Company,  Albuquer- 

que,  NM  87103. _ 

HOME  DEUVERY  ZONE  MANAGER 

Major  Southwest  daily  has  immediate 
opening  for  a  Home  Delivery  Zone 
Manager.  This  is  a  unique  opportunity 
for  the  right  individual  to  manage  Dis¬ 
trict  Managers  and  Carriers  in  all 
aspects  of  newspaper  circulation,  sales 
and  distribution.  Qualified  candidate 
will  have  excellent  customer  service 
skills,  basic  accounting  skills,  ability  to 
deal  effectively  with  a  diverse  group  of 
individuals  and  work  well  under 
stressful  conditions.  A  BS/BA  in  man¬ 
agement  a  plus.  If  interested  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  please  send  a  resume  in  confidence 
to  Albuquerque  Publishing  Company, 
7777  Jefferson  NE,  Albuquerque,  NM 
87109.  Attention:  Stephanie  Miaris, 

Human  Resources. _ 

ZONE  SALES  MANAGER 

A  metropolitan  midwestern  newspaper 
with  an  adult  distribution  force  seeks 
applicants  for  the  Zone  Sales  Manager 
position.  Applicants  should  be  firmly 
grounded  in  circulation  fundamentals, 
hove  a  track  record  of  successful  circula¬ 
tion  growth,  and  possess  experience  in 
personnel  development  and  cost  man¬ 
agement.  The  successful  candidate  will 
hove  excellent  communication  skills  and 
a  strong  desire  to  grow  circulation.  A 
college  graduate  with  at  least  three 
years  experience  in  publishing  is  pre¬ 
ferred. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and 
benefits  package,  as  well  as  an  environ¬ 
ment  which  rewards  creative  thinking 
and  results.  If  interested,  send  your 
resume  to  Box  07474,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SINGLE  COPY 
MARKETING  MANAGER 

Join  an  exciting  morning  paper  market¬ 
ing  team  as  the  Single  Copy  Marketing 
Manager!  Lots  of  opportunity  to  expand 
in  a  growing  single  copy  market. 
Midwestern  city  with  daily  circulation 
exceeding  300,000. 

Responsibilities  include  development 
and  implementation  of  marketing  plans, 
evaluating  locations  for  dealers  and 
boxes,  creation  of  point-of-purchase  dis¬ 
plays  and  development  of  single  copy 
promotions  and  contests.  Manage  90-h 
staff  of  full-time,  part-time  and  con¬ 
tracted  employees  for  sales,  delivery,  col¬ 
lections  and  repair. 

Qualifications  include  3-5  years  of 
newspaper  experience,  especially 
circulation  and  single  copy  experience. 
One  to  three  years  of  supervisory  expe¬ 
rience.  Excellent  presentation  skills, 
leadership  ability  and  problem-solving 
skills  are  essential.  College  degree 
equivalent  experience  and  computer 
skills  preferred.  Reply  to  Box  07464, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

ALASKAN  WEEKLY  needs  news  editor 
for  work  on  feature  stories,  copy  editing 
and  paginated  layout.  Send  samples  of 
work  to:  Ron  Loesch,  publisher, 
Petersburg  Pilot,  P.O.  Box  930, 
Petersburg,  AK  99833  (907)  772- 
9393. 

ARE  YOU  THE  ONE?  Twice-weekly 
newspaper  needs  enthusiastic  reporter 
to  be  part  of  award-winning  community 
journalism  team.  If  you  want  to  tell  our 
community's  stories  in  words,  photos 
and  graphics,  and  know  Quark  and 
Macs,  we  want  to  talk  to  you. 

Mail  or  fax  Melody  Loughry,  editor, 
Clipper-Herald,  P.O.  Box  599,  Lexington, 
NE  68850.  Fox  (308)  324-5240. 
ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

The  Bakersfield  Californian  seeks  editor 
with  editing,  coaching,  reporting  and 
organizational  skills.  Management 
experience,  initiative  and  desire  for 
excellence  are  musts.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  work  samples  to: 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 
Assistant  City  Editor 
P.O.  Box  440 

Bakersfield,  CA  93302-0440 
(805)  395-7484 
EEO/MF/H 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 

An  experienced  assistant  metro  editor  is 
sought  by  the  Daily  Record,  a  57,000 
circulation  daily  published  in  Morris 
County,  NJ,  just  45  minutes  from  New 
York  City.  Candidates  should  have  five 
years  experience  as  a  reporter,  three  as 
an  editor  and  one  as  a  supervisor.  Pro¬ 
ven  record  of  commitment  to  community 
news,  sophisticated  reporting  and  fine 
writing  a  must. 

Reply  to  James  McGarvey,  assistant 
managing  editor.  Daily  Record,  629 
Parsippany  Rood,  Parsippany,  NJ  07054. 


New  Times  is  looking  for  writer-editors 
to  fill  future  openings  at  our  award¬ 
winning  weekly  newspapers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas  and  Houston. 

The  assistant  editor  position  requires  a 
solid  background  in  the  arts,  firre  writ¬ 
ing  skills  and  the  ability  to  edit  reviews, 
news  and  feature  material.  Qualified 
applicants  will  hove  at  least  two  years 
of  post-college  editing  experience.  The 
interview  process  will  include  an 
extensive  editing  test. 

Send  a  cover  letter,  a  resume  and  your 
best  clips  and  editing  samples  to: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Managing  Editor 

New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 

Denver,  CO  8021 7 

No  phone  calls,  please. 
AWARD-WINNING  AM  DAILY, 
14,000,  in  Zone  8  is  seeking  a  business 
editor  and  a  general  assignment 
reporter  to  join  o  professional,  talented 
staff.  Great  opportunity  to  work  in  and 
enjoy  the  sunny,  fun-filled  Southwest. 
Must  be  self-starter  and  enterprising.  J- 
degree,  experience  preferred.  Send  let¬ 
ter,  resume,  clips  and  references  to  Box 
07476,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 

A  57,000-circulation  daily  in  northern 
New  Jersey  seeks  experienced  business 
reporter  to  help  cover  region  teeming 
with  Fortune  500  companies,  service 
industries  and  small  businesses.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  hove  clips  that 
demonstrate  an  ability  to  report  with 
depth  and  insight  on  local  businesses 
and  their  impact  on  the  regional  econ¬ 
omy.  Send  letter,  including  salary 
requirements,  resume,  and  clips  to 
Chriss  Swaney,  business  editor.  Daily 
Record,  629  Parsippany  Rood,  Parsip- 

pgny,  NJ  07054. _ 

BUSINESS  REPORTER  wanted  for  3  Los 
Angeles  dailies.  Sunday  circulation, 
1 20,000.  If  you  know  how  to  dig,  can 
unravel  sophisticated  corporate  doings 
and  turn  out  graceful,  accurate  copy  on 
deadline,  contact  us.  Good  pay,  great 
benefits.  Near  the  beach.  Resume/ 12 
clips  to  Cyndia  Zwahlen,  business 
editor,  Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspa¬ 
pers,  5215  Torrance  Blvd.,  Torrance, 
CA  90509.  EOE _ 

CHRISTIAN  READER 

This  digest  of  the  best  in  Christian  read¬ 
ing  seeks  Executive  Editor  to  oversee 
the  development  of  editorial  content. 
Must  have  at  least  5  years  of  editorial 
experience,  preferably  with  magazines, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
evangelical  theology  and  culture.  Sub¬ 
mit  resume,  writing  samples,  salary  his¬ 
tory  to:  HR  Office  (E&P),  Christianity 
Today,  Inc.,  465  Gundersen  Drive, 
Carol  Stream,  IL  601 88. 

Do  not  think  of  all  your  anxieties;  you  will 
only  make  yourself  ill. 

Shih  King 
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EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR:  Looking  for  a  person  to 
shore  No.  2  spot  in  a  22-person  Knight- 
Ridder  newsroom.  Be  in  charge  of  local 
news  report;  including  5  reporters,  2 
photographers  and  a  content  editor. 
Duties  include  assigning,  editing, 
motivating  and  coaching  staff. 
Supervisory  and  daily  newspaper 
experience  necessary. 

Send  resume,  autobiography  and  salary 
history  to  Cindy  Eikamp,  executive  editor, 
Aberdeen  American  News,  Box  4430, 
Aberdeen,  SD  57402-4430. 


COME  TO  AN  award-winning  daily  in 
the  heart  of  Cajun  Country.  The  Daily 
Iberian,  a  15,000  daily,  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  business  writer.  At  least  two 
years  experience,  preferably  on  a 
doily,  is  required.  We  offer  competitive 
salary  and  benefits.  And,  we're  the 
Louisiana  Press  Association's  Newspa¬ 
per  of  the  Year  in  our  circulation 
category  for  the  second  straight  year. 
Contact  Ted  Truby,  editor.  The  Daily 
Iberian,  P.O.  Box  9290,  New  Iberia, 
LA  70562,  or  call  (318)  365-6773 
after  1 1  ;00  a.m.  CDT. 


COPY  EDITOR/DESIGNER  needed 
NOW  for  award-winning  sports  sec¬ 
tion.  Must  be  strong  copy  editor. 
Pagination  on  Macs  and  Quark.  CALL 
Jerry  Morehouse  (219)  722-5000,  Ext. 
180,  for  details.  Mail  paperwark  to: 
Pharos-Tribune,  P.O.  Box  210, 
Logansport,  IN  46947. 


GOLFWEEK  needs  a  savvy  copy  editor 
with  at  least  5  years  daily  newspaper 
sports  experience.  Editorial  excellence 
is  a  priority  at  this  national  weekly.  We 
want  an  aggressive,  insightful  copy 
editor  -  not  a  copy  reader  -  who  insists 
on  tight,  clear  and  accurate  writing; 
bright  headlines;  and  clean,  functional 
page  design.  Macintosh  layout  famil¬ 
iarity  and  a  passion  for  golf  preferred. 
Competitive  salary;  excellent  benefits 
and  work  environment.  Send  resume 
and  tearsheets  to:  Dave  Seanor, 
GOLFWEEK,  7657  Commerce  Center 
Drive,  Orlando,  FL  32819. 

E.O.E.  M/F/D/V 


COPY  EDITORS  -  The  Times  Union  is 
occepting  applications  for  present  and 
future  openings  on  our  universal  copy 
desk.  We  seek  smart  editors  who  can 
help  us  produce  Upstate  New  York's 
best  newspaper,  using  an  industry¬ 
leading  Sll  system.  Good  word-editing 
and  design  skills  required;  pagination 
experience  preferred.  Hours  flexible, 
but  mostly  evening  for  AM  paper.  Com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  benefits  in  a  scenic 
market. 

Send  resume  and  samples  of 
published  work  to  Rex  Smith,  managing 
editor/news.  Times  Union,  Box  15000, 

Albany,  NY  12212. _ 

COPY  EDITORS 

We're  looking  for  two  seasoned  copy 
editor/ paginators  who  can  do  it  all  on 
the  night  desk.  Send  resume  to  Dick 
Dunkel,  senior  managing  editor,  News- 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  2831,  Daytona 
Beach,  FL  32120-2831. 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR 

Suburban  Boston  daily  needs  copy 
editor  with  strong  layout  skills  and 
Quark  experience.  Send  resume,  clips 
to  the  Daily  Evening  Item,  P.O.  Box 
951,  38  Exchange  Street,  Lynn,  MA 
01903.  Inquiries  may  also  be  made  by 
e-mail  ta  Williams53@Delphi.com. 


COPY  EDITORS 
STAFF  WRITERS 

National  medical  publisher  seeks  staff 
writers  and  copy  editors  for  health  pub¬ 
lications.  Duties  require  B.A.  in  journal¬ 
ism,  English  or  science  and  willingness 
to  relocate  to  college  town  close  to 
Northwest  recreation  areas. 

COPY  EDITOR  -  Must  have  two  years 
in  editing,  excellence  in  grammar  and 
spelling,  passion  for  accuracy  and 
ability  to  help  editors  clarify  scientific 
medical  information.  Some  proofread¬ 
ing  and  research  required. 

STAFF  WRITER  --  Must  be  excellent 
writer  and  dynamic  reporter.  Requires 
two  years'  prafessional  writing  experi¬ 
ence  and  interest  in  health,  medical 
science  and  wellness. 

Competitive  salary,  benefits. 

Send  letter,  resume  and  samples  to  HR- 
E&P,  Coffey  Communications,  1505 
Business  One  Circle,  Walla  Walla,  WA 
99362. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Suburban  Philadelphia  daily  seeks  copy 
editor.  We  are  looking  for  someone 
with  experience  in  editing  wire  copy, 
writing  sparkling  headlines  and  a  flare 
for  layout  and  page  design.  Experience 
in  Associated  Press,  LeafDesk,  AP  style, 
and  MAC  experience  preferred. 
Interested  applicants  should  send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  layout  samples  to: 
Tracy  Reinholt,  personnel  director.  The 
Mercury,  P.O.  ^x  599,  Pottstown,  PA 
19464-0599. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  News-Sun,  a  37,000  daily  in  sub¬ 
urban  Chicago's  fastest  growing 
market,  needs  an  experienced  copy 
editor.  Candidate  must  be  an  excep¬ 
tional  wordsmith,  have  outstanding 
news  judgment,  and  be  proficient  with 
Quark  and  Photoshop.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  work  samples  to:  Jon  Drummond, 
AME/News,  The  News-Sun,  100  W. 
Madison,  Waukegan,  IL  60085. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Newport  Daily  News  seeks  a  copy 
editor  with  strong  page  design  skills. 
We're  looking  for  someone  to  improve 
local  and  wire  copy,  write  sparkling 
headlines,  design  section  fronts  and 
inside  pages  and  to  handle  the  slot. 
This  opening  requires  at  least  one  year 
daily  newspaper  copy  editing  experi¬ 
ence.  We  have  been  honored  as  the 
best  small  newspaper  in  New  England 
and  intend  to  get  even  better.  Tell  us  in 
a  letter  how  you  can  help  and  send 
tearsheets  of  your  best  designed  news 
and  feature  pages.  Write  to  Harvey 
Peters,  news  editor.  The  Newport  Daily 
News,  101  Malbone  Road,  Newport,  Rl 
02840.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


DESIGN  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  a  hands-on  leader  to 
take  our  nationally  recognized  design 
department  to  the  next  level.  This  is  a 
great  apportunity  that  offers  a  talented 
seven-person  staff,  creative  freedom, 
and  all  the  latest  high-tech  toys.  We 
have  an  electronic  darkroom, 
paginated  fronts  and  are  quickly  mov¬ 
ing  to  full  pagination.  The  News- 
Sentinel  is  a  53,000  Knight-Ridder  PM 
that  puts  local  news  first  -  our  front 
page  is  all  local.  Our  next  design  editor 
will  be  an  experienced  page  designer 
who  knows  Quark,  Phatoshop, 
Freehand.  If  you  care  mare  about  your 
paper's  quality  and  working  conditions 
than  its  circulatian  size,  please  send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  work  samples 
to  Richard  Battin,  managing  editor.  The 
News-Sentinel,  P.O.  Box  102,  Fort 
Wayne,  IN  46801.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


EDITOR  for  weekly  newspaper  in  Zone 
1  year-round  resort  community. 
Emphasis  an  local  coverage,  from  gov¬ 
ernment  to  sports.  Experienced,  with 
strong  writing,  editing  and  leadership 
skills.  Send  resumes  and  clips  to  Box 
07468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/REPORTER  with  writing, 
layout,  photo  and  darkroom  skills, 
3,000  circulation  weekly  in  Hardin, 
Montana,  Near  Big  Horn  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area,  Little  Big 
Horn  Battlefield.  Agricultural  com¬ 
munity;  hunting,  fishing.  Send  resume 
to  Jim  Moore,  publisher.  News  Mon¬ 
tana,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  309,  Red  Lodge, 
MT  59068.  Application  deadline  July 
31. 


EDITOR/REPORTER  for  community 
weekly  in  D.C.  suburbs.  Reporting,  pho¬ 
tography,  editing,  layout,  special  pra- 
jects,  editor's  assistant.  Mac  PageMaker 
experience  essential.  Quality,  not  length 
of  experience  important.  Resume  to  Tom 
Grein,  Observer  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
1 09,  Herndon,  VA  22070. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editar-EP,  P.O.  Box  40550, 
5136  MacArthur,  Washington,  DC 
20016;  (703)  506-4400. 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  792-1313. 


E&Fs  Classified 

- ►  - 

The  newspaper 
industry’s  meeting 
place. 

(212)  675'4380 


EDITORIAL 


EDUCATION  REPORTER  NEEDED 

The  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register  is 
looking  for  an  experienced  reporter  to 
cover  K-12.  The  successful  candidate 
will  possess  a  minimum  7  years  daily 
metropolitan  newspaper  experience.  Bi 
-lingual  (Spanish)  candidates  preferred. 

The  Register  (360,000  daily;  425,000 
Sunday)  serves  a  diverse  and  growing 
community  of  2.4  million  located  just 
south  of  Los  Angeles.  There  are  29 
school  districts  facing  exciting  and  com¬ 
plex  questions,  including  how  to  meet 
the  needs  of  booming  immigrant  popu¬ 
lations,  crowded  classrooms  and  tight 
state  budgets. 

Anyone  interested  is  encouraged  to 
send  a  resume,  10  clips  and  a  one- 
page  statement  of  philosophy  for  edu¬ 
cation  coverage  to:  John  Doussard, 
topic  editor.  The  Orange  County  Regis¬ 
ter,  625  N.  Grand  Avenue,  Santa  Ana, 
CA  92701 .  No  phone  calls,  please. 


EXPERIENCED,  ENTERPRISING 
EDITOR/WRITER  sought  for  challenging 
position  in  quality  oriented  features 
department  at  mid-sized  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania  dailies.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  background  of  proven 
excellence  in  editing,  writing  and  report¬ 
ing.  Macintosh,  Quark  and  pagination 
experience  a  plus.  Applicants  should 
have  strong  organizational  skills  and 
the  ability  to  deal  with  diverse 
personalities.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits.  Send  resume,  references,  clips 
and  cover  letter  to  Managing  Editor 
Features,  Times  Publishing  Company, 
205  W.  12th  St.,  Erie,  PA  16534  by 
July  28.  No  telephone  calls. 


FREELANCE  WANTED  for  new  retailing 
market  research  oriented  publication. 
Lively  treatment,  focus  groups,  demos 
etc.  Send  resume,  writing  samples  to 
Tactical,  1 1  John  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10038. 


FINANCIAL  WRITERS 
Growing  national  monthly  magazine 
seeks  writers  with  background  in 
personal  finance  and  business.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  mutual  funds  helpful. 

SENIOR  EDITOR  -•  Duties  include 
department  editing,  reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing  investigative  pieces  and  features  on 
mutual  fund  managers. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  --  Duties  include 
department  assignments  and  mutual 
fund  profiles. 

Relocation  to  Fort  Lauderdale  area 
required.  Send  resume  plus  salary 
requirements  to  John  Brady,  Brady  & 
Paul  Communications,  63  Hillside  Ave¬ 
nue,  Melrose,  MA  02176.  Fax:  (617) 

662-4256 _ 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
far  7-day  doily  with  circulation  of 
29,000  in  central  Pennsylvania.  Be  part 
of  a  community-based  team  of 
reporters  covering  a  four-county  region. 
Experience  preferred.  Send  resume  and 
three  clips,  including  at  least  one  nar¬ 
rative  story,  to  Dave  Hilliard,  The  Daily 
Item,  200  Market  St.,  Sunbury,  PA 
1 7801 .  No  telephone  calls,  please. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 

NEWS  EDITOR 


EDITORIAL 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

LAYOUT  EDITOR 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  a 
200,000+  AM  daily,  is  looking  for  a 
full-time  layout  editor  for  its  Lifestyle 
and  Arts/Entertainment  sections.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  be  a  skilled  page  designer  - 
Quark  expertise  preferred  -  and  willing 
to  learn  new  computer  systems.  Four 
years  of  newspaper  experience 
required.  Salary  range  dependent  on 
experience.  Applications  and  examples 
of  work  should  be  sent  to  Diane  Marr, 
personnel  manager,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  P.O.  Box  1909,  Seattle, 
WA  981 11-1909. 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR  AND  COPY  EDITOR- 
The  Galveston  County  (TX)  Daily  News, 
a  30,000-circulation,  seven-day,  needs 
Lifestyle  Editor  and  Copy  Editor. 
Applicants  must  be  wordsmiths,  profi¬ 
cient  in  Quark.  The  Daily  News  is  fully 
paginated  (Macs). 

LIFESTYLE  EDITOR:  Two  sections,  plus 
2-3  entertainment  pages  a  week;  one- 
person  staff.  Must  be  excellent  page 
designer  and  writer.  Salary:  lower  to 
mid  $20's. 

COPY  EDITOR:  Vacancy  on  four- 
member  copy  desk.  Must  be  excep¬ 
tional  with  local  copy.  Preference  given 
to  reporter-turned-copy  editor.  Send 
before  and  after  examples.  Salary: 
Under  $20,000. 

We've  won  three  statewide  community 
service  awards  in  two  years  and  just 
named  Texas  Press  Association's 
Sweepstakes  winner  for  third  con¬ 
secutive  year. 

Don't  apply  unless  you're  good  and 
want  to  prove  it.  Both  positions  carry 
heavy  worklaads.  Please,  no  phone 
calls.  Only  finalists  will  be  contacted. 
Mail,  fax  or  E-mail  resumes,  references 
and  clips  to:  Doug  Toney,  managing 
editor.  Box  628,  Galveston,  TX  77553. 
Fax:  (409)  740-0321 . 

E-mail:  DTTEX.aol.com. 

Positions  need  to  be  filled  ASAP 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  aggressive 
weekly  business  newspaper  in 
Milwaukee.  Management  experience, 
ability  to  lead  reporters  in 
investigative/enterprise  projects,  and 
previous  business  editing  a  must. 
Excellent  pay  and  benefits  package. 

Send  letter,  resume  and  samples  of 
your  work  to  Joan  Stewart,  editor.  The 
Business  Journal,  2025  North  Summit 

Avenue,  Milwoukee,  Wl  53202. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

A  good  little  newspaper  seeks  a  great 
managing  editor.  The  Daily  Tribune  in 
the  university  town  of  Ames,  Iowa,  is  a 
growing,  10,000-circulation  PM  with  a 
news  staff  of  1 8.  It  is  owned  and  run  by 
newsmen.  The  staff  wants  a  leader  who 
is  firm  and  fair,  aggressive  and 
creative.  He  or  she  must  like  local  news 
and  be  able  to  lead  us  further  into  the 
computer  age.  Write  Michael  Gartner, 
editor  and  co-owner.  The  Daily  Tribune, 
317  Fifth  St.,  Ames,  lA  50010. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  Denver  Business  Journal  seeks  a 
managing  editor  to  help  lead  an 
aggressive  newsroom  in  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  most  competitive  markets.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  have  at  least  three  years' 
experience  managing  reporters, 
designing  pages  on  Quark  and  editing 
capy.  Position  coordinates  reporters' 
projects,  three  weekly  sections  and 
photo/art  assignments.  We're  one  of 
the  fastest-growing  newspapers  in  the 
American  City  Business  Journals  Inc. 
group.  Send  resume  and  samples  of 
work  to  Editor,  Denver  Business 
Journal,  1700  Broadway,  Suite  515, 
Denver,  CO  80290. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Aggressive  award-winning,  seven-day 
daily  seeks  a  leader  wha  can  help 
talented  young  reporters  improve,  max¬ 
imize  use  of  excellent  equipment  and 
provide  a  comprehensive  news  report 
for  readers  in  two  states.  Resume  to  Ed 
Darling,  The  Natchez  (MS)  Democrat, 
P.O.  Box  1447,  Natchez,  MS  39121  or 
Fax  (601)442-7315. 

MUSIC  EDITOR 

New  Times  has  an  immediate  music 
editor  opening  at  its  award-winning 
weekly  newspaper  in  Miami.  Full-time 
staff  ,-osition  entails  planning/editing 
music  section,  hiring  freelancers,  review¬ 
ing  music/pop  culture  and  writing  non¬ 
music  feature-length  stories  for  front  of 
book. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
five  best  clips  to:  Michael  Yockel, 
Miami  New  Times,  P.O.  Box  011591, 
Miami,  FL  33101 . 

No  phone  calls,  please. 

NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 

PO  Box  5725  Glendale  AZ  8531 2 
(800)  339-4345  $39-4  Issues 
NEWS  DESIGN-COPY  EDITOR 

Expanding,  design-conscious  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily  seeks  copy  editor  with  strong 
design  and  word  skills.  Opportunities: 
Innovate  with  Big  Macs  and  hard¬ 
hitting  reporters  to  produce  inviting 
pages;  Be  among  the  first  to  paginate 
with  a  "faurth  wave"  computer  network. 
Quality  reproduction.  Mail  resume  and 
samples  to  Bob  Veillette,  Waterbury 
Republican-American,  389  Meadow 
Street,  Waterbury,  CT  06722. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Saratogian,  a  1 2,000-circulation 
seven-day  AM  Gannett  paper  in 
upstate  New  York,  seeks  a  well- 
organized,  community-minded  editor  to 
do  hands-on  editing  and  page  layout 
while  managing  and  training  a  small, 
hard-working  staff. 

Send  resume,  samples  of  editing  and  page 
design,  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Managing  Editor  Barbara  Lombardo, 
The  Saratogian, 

20  Lake  Avenue, 

Saratoga  Springs,  NY  1 2866. 


The  Tribune- Star  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  is 
searching  for  a  news  editor.  The 
Tribune- Star,  a  morning  newspaper,  cov¬ 
ers  a  nine-county  area  and  has  a 
circulation  of  37,000  daily  and  46,000 
Sunday.  The  Tribune-Star  thrives  on 
local  news  and  service  to  readers.  The 
community  has  a  Midwest  flavor  and 
lots  of  diversity.  It  is  home  to  a  major 
university,  two  private  colleges,  a  voca¬ 
tional  school  and  one  of  the  biggest 
public  school  corporations  in  the  state. 
The  news  editor  is  in  charge  of  produc¬ 
ing  each  day's  front  page  and  the  local 
news  section  as  well  as  supervising  the 
newsroom  at  night.  Requirements 
include  leadership  ability,  strong  jour¬ 
nalism  skills,  a  strong  understanding  of 
libel  and  fairness  and  strong  design 
and  pagination  skills.  News  desk  expe¬ 
rience  preferred.  Copy  editing  experi¬ 
ence  a  must.  Competitive  salary,  bene¬ 
fits  and  a  comfortable  Midwest  com¬ 
munity  await.  If  you  hove  a  desire  for  a 
leadership  role  with  a  team  on  the 
move,  send  your  resume  and  supportive 
material  to:  Editor,  Tribune-Star,  P.O. 
Bax  149,  Terre  Haute,  IN  47808. 
Application  deadline  is  Aug.  1 ,  1 995. 
NEWS/EDITORIAL  ARTIST 

The  Bakersfield  Californian  is  accepting 
resumes  for  a  News/Editorial  Artist.  The 
duties  will  include  working  with  editors 
and  reporters,  producing  high  quality 
news  graphics  and  illustrations  on 
deadline  for  the  daily  newspaper. 

Applicant  must  be  able  to  turn 
sometimes  complex  information  into 
clear,  accurate  and  attractive  maps, 
charts,  graphs  and  infographics.  Able 
to  conceive  and  produce  illustrotions  for 
the  features  section  and  others  as 
required.  Design  and  produce  section 
fronts  and  assist  in  the  visual  pres¬ 
entation  of  stories. 

Requires  extensive  Macintosh  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Freehand,  Photoshop,  and  QuarkX¬ 
Press.  Degree  in  art  or  design  pre¬ 
ferred,  plus  3-5  years  experience  in 
news  graphics. 

Bakersfield  is  a  friendly  western  city 
with  affordable  housing  and  great  out¬ 
door  lifestyle. 

Send  resume  and  references  to: 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 
News  Editorial/Artist 
P.O.  Box  440 

Bakersfield,  CA  93302-0440 
(805)  395-7484 

_ EEO/MF/H _ _ 

NEWS  REPORTER  -  The  Washington 
Blade  seeks  a  full-time  staff  news 
reporter  with  experience  and  commit¬ 
ment  to  objective  news  reporting  to 
cover  a  variety  of  events  of  interest  to 
the  Goy  community  and  people  with 
AIDS. 

Please  send  published  clips  and 
resume  ta:  James  Lamont,  c/o  The 
Washington  Blade,  1408  L)  Street, 
NW,  Washington,  DC  20009. 


NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR 
City  editor's  right  hand  for  story  assign¬ 
ments,  editing  and  overall  administra¬ 
tion.  Requires  excellent  journalistic, 
organizational  and  supervisory  skills 
and  at  least  five  years  of  daily  report¬ 
ing  and/or  supervisory  experience. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume,  clips  and 
memo  outlining  your  local  news  philos¬ 
ophy  and  management  style  to  Walter 
Dawson,  managing  editor.  The  Mon¬ 
terey  County  Herald,  P.O.  Box  271 , 
Monterey,  CA  93942.  EOE. 


NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR 
Wanted:  A  night  city  editor  for  the 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Anchoroge  Daily 
News.  Requirements:  smart,  taugh, 
organized,  devoted  to  excellence  and 
able  to  supervise  and  challenge  an 
aggressive  group  of  reporters.  Mini¬ 
mum  experience  is  six  years  of  news- 
oper  reporting  or  editing,  and  solid 
nowledge  of  newspaper  style;  pre¬ 
ference  will  be  given  to  applicants  with 
at  least  some  reporting  background, 
but  strong  copy  editing  experience  is 
also  a  plus.  Duties  include  editing  most 
of  the  local  copy  for  the  next  day's 
AAetro  section  and  front  page,  supervis¬ 
ing  several  reporters,  budgeting  the 
Metro  section,  maintaining  good  lines 
of  communication  with  the  copy  desk, 
and  some  planning  for  the  next  day's 
paper.  Hours  are  3  p.m.  to  midnight, 
Monday-Friday.  Send  a  two-page  letter 
outlining  your  background  and  your 
philosophy  of  editing,  along  with  a 
resume  and  clips  to:  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  Attn:  Human  Resources,  P.O. 
Box  149001,  Anchorage,  AK  99514- 

9001. _ 

NOW  TAKING  APPLICATIONS  for 
reporter  for  our  weekly  and  daily 
papers  in  the  Adirondack  Mauntains. 
State  your  preference,  send  clips, 
references  and  resume  to  Box  07470, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER 

The  Telluride  Times-Journal,  a  4,200 
circulation  weekly  in  beautiful  Telluride 
CO,  has  an  opening  for  on  entry-level 
reporter.  This  town  in  the  San  Juan 
Mountains  has  it  all  -  important  devel¬ 
opment  and  environmental  issues,  a  com¬ 
petitive  newspaper  situation,  skiing,  hik¬ 
ing  and  cultural  opportunities.  Send 
clips,  reference  and  resume  to  Editor 
Margo  Hecker,  Telluride  Times-Journal, 
P.O.  Box  1 765,  Telluride,  CO  81435. 

REPORTER 

Suburban  Philadelphia  daily  seeks  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  needed  to 
cover  a  variety  of  issues,  including  gov¬ 
ernment,  police,  education  and  busi¬ 
ness.  Strong  reporting  skills  and  a  nose 
for  news  necessary,  as  well  as  the 
ability  to  go  beyond  the  jargon  and  tell 
interesting  stories.  Interested  opplicants 
should  send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
samples  to:  Tracy  Reinholt,  personnel 
director.  The  Mercury,  P.O.  Box  599, 
Pottstown,  PA  1 9464-0599. 

REPORTER  —  Award-winning  business 
weekly  seeks  enterprising  and  persistent 
news/business  reporter  with  good  writing 
skills  and  some  experience. 

Send  resume,  clips  to: 

Editor  Beth  Mollard 
Central  Penn  Business  Journal 

409  S.  Second  St. 

Harrisburg,  PA  17104. 
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EDITORIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 


Unique  opportunity  for  the  right  experi¬ 
enced  writer.  We  need  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  our  Meadville  Bureau.  We  are  leak¬ 
ing  for  the  right  person  who  has  excep¬ 
tional  communications  skills,  a  nose  for 
the  news  and  an  eye  for  photos.  Only 
versatile,  creative,  self-mativated 
journalists  need  apply.  Candidates 
should  have  three  to  five  years  experi¬ 
ence  an  a  daily  newspaper.  If  you  have 
solid  reporting  skills  and  ability  to  gen¬ 
erate  good,  readable  hard  news  and 
feature  staries,  this  might  be  the  career 
opportunity  you  have  been  searching 
for.  Excellent  wages  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits. 


Send  confidential  resume  to  Fran 
Fry,  Jr.,  director  of  bureaus.  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  513  Liberty  Street, 
Franklin,  PA  16323.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

EOE 


PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editar  &  Publisher's 
Research  Department.  Zone  2  appli¬ 
cants  only.  Please  send  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 


ROOM  TO  WRITE 


New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas  and  Houston. 
We  publish  in-depth,  well-crafted 
staries  that  explore  the  issues,  events 
and  personalities  that  make  aur  cam- 
munities  tick.  Our  staries  infarm  and 
entertain  readers,  provoke  strong  reac¬ 
tions  and  win  national  awards. 


If  yau  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  fact-finding  of  daily  papers, 
if  your  copy  is  as  much  a  pleasure  to 
read  as  it  is  well  researched,  we  want 
to  hear  from  you.  There  are  immediate 
openings  for  a  news  writer  in  Houston 
and  a  Spanish-speaking  reporter  (news 
or  feature)  in  Miami. 


New  Times  is  committed  to  building  a 
diverse  workforce  and  acknowledges 
the  needs  of  employees  with  young 
families.  We  offer  competitive  salaries 
and  benefits... and  all  the  space  yau 
need  ta  put  the  news  in  perspective  and 
tell  a  gocxJ  story. 


Send  all  applicatians  (no  phone  calls, 
please)  to: 


Christine  Fleming, 
Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  8021 7 


Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well-developed, 
tightly  focused  story  ideas  from  your 
town  that  you'd  pursue  if  you  had  the 
time  and  the  space. 


EDITORIAL 


SMALL  GROWING  COMPANY  seeks 
Editor-In-Chief  for  bi-monthly  magazine 
for  law  students  and  bi-weekly  newslet¬ 
ters.  Duties  include  reporting.  News 
reporting  experience  required.  Salary/ 
mid  20s.  Send  resume  and  5  clips  to: 
National  Jurist,  2035  N.  Lincoln  Street, 
#205,  Arlington,  VA  22207. 


SMALL  KNIGHT-RIDDER  newspaper  in 
a  growing  university  community  seeks 
experienced  reporter,  strong  writer  to 
bring  a  fresh  approach  ta  one  of  our 
key  beats:  Penn  State  University.  We 
are  looking  for  good  ideas,  in-depth 
reporting  and  reader-oriented  writing. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Rebecca  Ben¬ 
nett,  local  news  editor.  Centre  Daily 
Times,  P.O.  Box  89,  State  College,  PA 
16804. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  -  If  you  live  for 
the  language  and  dabble  with  design, 
we've  got  a  spot  for  you.  The  person 
we  hire  for  this  non-writing  position  will 
eventually  put  the  section  out  3  or  4 
days  a  week  and  assist  on  the  other(s). 
The  ideal  candidate  will  have  1  to  3 
years  experience.  A  background  in 
pagination  is  a  plus,  but  we're  more 
interested  in  detail-driven  copy 
crunchers. 


Please  send  caver  letter, 
resume  and  not  more  than  five  work 
examples  to  Matt  Dorney,  executive 
sports  editor,  Watertown  Daily  Times, 
260  Washington  Street,  Watertown, 
NY  13601.  Deadline  for  applications  is 
August  1 0. 


PRODUaiON/TECH 


LEAD  MACHINIST 


Being  bored  is  an  insult  to  oneself. 

Jules  Renord 


We  are  a  Zone  1  metro  daily 
seeking  a  qualified  Machinist/ 
Mechanic.  This  is  a  hands-on 
position  charged  with  maintain¬ 
ing  and  repairing  all  production 
equipment.  The  successful  can¬ 
didate  will  possess  strong  know¬ 
ledge  in  machine  maintenance 
and  repair,  set-up,  troubleshoot¬ 
ing,  fabrication  and  light  rig¬ 
ging,  welding,  pneumatics,  etc. 
as  they  relate  to  Goss  Metroliner 
and  Muller/GMA  mailroom 
equipment.  Ability  to  maintain 
meaningful  preventive  main¬ 
tenance  procedures  is  a  must. 
We  are  looking  for  that  special 
someone  who  will  dedicate 
themselves  to  insuring  a  clean, 
safe,  well-maintained  mechan¬ 
ical  operation.  We  offer  good 
salary  and  benefits  along  with 
the  opportunity  to  join  our 
dedicated  staff  of  production  pro¬ 
fessionals.  Send  resume  to: 


Box  07469, 
Editor  &  Publisher 


SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  for  growing 
award-winning  14,000  weekday  PM/ 
Sunday  AM  in  the  scenic  Finger  Lakes 
region  of  New  York  state.  Duties 
include  supervising  staff,  story  and  col¬ 
umn  writing,  and  layout.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  references  to  Bob  Matson, 
managing  editor.  The  Daily/Sunday 
Messenger,  73  Buffalo  Street,  Canan- 
doiguo,  NY  1 4424. _ 


TALENTED  FINANCIAL  WRITERS 
Publisher  of  influential  journals  for 
institutional  investors  seeks  talented 
freelancers  notionally.  Candidates 
should  know  banking,  financial  ser¬ 
vices,  insurance  and  REITs  and  write 
about  them  from  a  shareholders 
perspective.  Compensation  linked  to 
your  skill.  Send  resume,  writing  samples 
to:  John  Racine,  SNL  Securities,  410  E. 
Moin  Street,  Chorlottesville,  VA  22902. 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  is  looking  for  a 
seasoned  reporter  and  writer  ta  cover  a 
major  football  beat.  In  additian  to 
knowledge  of  sports  in  general  and  foot¬ 
ball  in  particular,  applicants  should 
have  a  praven  ability  to  cover  a  beat 
and  spot  trends.  Candidate  should  also 
be  able  to  approach  stories  in  an  ana¬ 
lytical,  as  well  as  entertaining,  fashion. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  clips  to 
Millie  Quan,  AME,  P.O.  Box  70,  Seat¬ 
tle,  WA  98111.  Deadline  is  August  10. 
Nocallsjglea^ 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCE  JOURNALISTS 
Stuck  at  home?  National  newsletter 
publisher  in  security  management  field 
seeks  freelancers  availoble  during  regu¬ 
lar  working  hours,  good  at  phane 
interviewing,  straightforward  writing. 
Send  resume  to  P.O.  Box  190,  Port 
Washington,  NY  1 1 050. 


PR  FIRM  LOOKING  for  high-tech 
freelance  writer  to  write  hard  copy. 

Needed  immediately. 

Please  contact  Robyn  Porter 
at  (708)  291-8421,  ext.  276  via  e-mail 
761 35,354@compuserve  or  fax  at  (708) 
291-7724. 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  MANAGER 
Cheshire  +  Ink  Jet  Experience  a  Must. 
Great  Salary  -t-  Benefits.  Zone  7.  Mr. 
Lesnar.  1  (800)  843-6805,  8-5  C.S.T. 


MARKETING 


REGIONAL  SALES  EXECUTIVE 
Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.  has  an  opening  for 
a  Regional  Sales  Executive  based  out  of 
Billings,  Montana,  responsible  for 
regional  account  coverage  and  sales 
support  for  national  advertising 
accounts  in  an  assigned  group  of  Lee 
Enterprises. 


Advertising  agency  sales  and  service 
experience  is  required.  Strong  back¬ 
ground  in  new  account  development, 
creativity  in  developing  non-traditional 
sources  of  revenue,  and  knowledge  of 
database  marketing  programs  and 
applications.  Reports  directly  to  the  Lee 
National  Sales  Manager.  Up  to  fifty  per¬ 
cent  travel  is  requirecT 


Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to: 

Human  Resources  Director 
Lee  Enterprises,  Inc. 

400  Putnam  Building 
215  N.  Main  Street 
Davenport,  lA  52801 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  Small  but  bright/ 
colorful  daily-Sunday  seeks  No.  2 
person.  Emphasis  on  photos  that  tell 
stories,  capture  emotion,  illustrate  life  in 
bucolic,  sports-oriented  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  communities.  Familiarity  with 
Adobe  Photoshop  preferred.  Compensa¬ 
tion  $1  5,000-$l  8,000  annually. 
Resume,  samples  by  August  7  to  Denny 
Bonavita,  managing  editor.  The 
Courier-Express,  P.O.  407,  DuBois,  PA 
15801-0407 

No  phone  calls,  please. 

PRESSRCX?M 

ALASKAN  WEEKLY  seeks  press 
operator  for  Community  press.  Produce 
own  negs  and  plates  as  well. 

Send  resume  to:  Ron  Loesch,  publisher, 
Petersburg  Pilot,  P.O.  Box  930, 
Petersburg,  AK  99833.  (907)  772- 

9393. _ 

GOSS  S.C.  Press  operator  +  3  Knife 
Trimmer  experience  most  helpful.  Con¬ 
tact  Jack  Sitzman,  1  (800)  843-6805, 
8-5  C.S.T.,  Zone  7. _ 

LEAD  PRESS  OPERATOR  NEEDED.  1 4 
unit-2  folder  Goss  Commutiiiy  plant  in 
small  Ohio  town.  Good  place  to  raise 
family.  Send  resume  ta:  News  Color 
Press,  P.O.  Box  149,  Mount  Gilead, 
OH  43338. 


PRESS/CAMERA  MANAGER 

Award-winning,  22,000  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  in  New  Hampshire 
capital  city  is  seeking  a  Press/Camera 
Manager.  Person  will  manage  press/ 
camera  department  and  coordinate 
production  of  our  substantial  com¬ 
mercial  aperation.  Must  have  prod¬ 
uction  management  experience  and  a 
computer  background. 

Send  resume  to  Human  Resources,  P.O. 
Box  1 1 77,  Concord,  NH  03301  - 1 1 77. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

- PRESSMEN - 

Positions  available  for  lead  and  second 
pressmen  for  Goss  Community  presses. 
To  be  considered,  applicants  must  have 
multiple  web  and  color  experience  with 
over  all  knowledge  of  printing.  We  are 
building  a  new  team  and  interested 
aniy  in  people  that  will  wark  with  a 
team  producing  excellent  quality. 

Mail  resume  &  salary  requirements  to: 
Dave  Moore 

Chesapeake  Publishing  Carp. 

P.O.  Bax  600 
Eastan,  MD  21601 


E&P's  Classified 

- ►  - 

The  industry's 
meeting  place. 
(212)  675*4380 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Foreign/Posittons  Wanted  advertisers  must  pre-pay. 
Effective  January  1, 1995 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$8.20  per  line 

2  weeks-S7.25  per  line,  per  Issue 

3  weeks-S6.35  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-S5.45  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4.10  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.66  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  odditionol  line  in  copy.  Count  os  on  odditionol  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Safurday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrafions,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rotes  per  column  inch,  per  insertion;  1  time,  $100;  2  to  5  times,  $95 
6  to  13  times,  $90;  14  to  26  times  $85;  27  to  52  times  $80.  8  point  minimum  on 
display  text  set  up  by  E8iP. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  fo  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State _ 

Zip - 

Phone _ 

Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature. 
Copy - 


Credit  Card  # . 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $  — 

EditaS’Publisher 


11  West  19th  street,  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

EDITORIAL 

NEWSPRINT  PRICES  scare  yau?  You 
need  Bo  Smith  to  raise  sales,  cantrol 
costs  -t  care  about  your  community. 
Quadrupled  sales  at  Pub.  Aux.  Alsa 
could  buy  paper.  (708)  262-1440. 

NORTHERN  EXPOSURE 

Award-winning  feature  writer/ sports 
editor  seeks  a  cooler  climate  and  a 
dynamic  positian  with  a  daily  or  large 
weekly  located  where  snaw  is  no 

PUBLISHER/AD  DIRECTOR  seeks  posi- 

stranger.  Richard,  (410)  715-3917. 

tian  an  paper  in  small  to  medium  size 
community.  Zones  7-8-9.  Ed  Nixon, 
(602)  939-5529. 

STRINGER  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Cape 

Town  ■  Johannesburg  area.  Specialize  in 
AIDS/health  care  issues.  Clips  on  request. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE 

Call  John  (718)  832-6192. 

Leader,  Administrator,  Problem  Solver, 
People/Team  Developer.  Reply  to  Box 
07454,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

US-MEXICO  border  environment  and 
finance  a  focus  for  reporter/editor  who 

EXPERIENCED  SUBSCRIPTION  SALES 
MANAGER 

Reply:  P.O.  Box  1044,  Austin,  TX  78767; 
e-mail  ron@versa.com. 

Expertise  in  recruiting,  training,  ntativat- 
ing,  and  maintaining  telemarketing 
sales  team.  Knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  computerized  predictive  dialing. 
Promotionally  creative.  Excellent  people 
skills.  Sabry  and  bonuses  negotiable. 

Box  07458,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TALENTED  reporter/editor  seeking 
reporter,  copy  editor  or  other  editorial 
position.  M.A.  Journalism  and  complet¬ 
ing  M.A.  Management.  Great  writer. 

Exceibnt  people  skills. 

Ben  Taylor,  (804)  486-3642. 
email:  bentayl@beacon.regent.edu. 

EDITORIAL 

AMERICAN  reporter  in  foreign  news 
bureau  seeks  new  job  with  U.S.  daily  or 
wire  service.  Experience:  18  years  hard 
news  and  features.  Relocation  expenses 
paid  by  current  employer.  Reply  to  Box 
07450,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  2  former  Director  of  Photog¬ 
raphy  at  Big  time  trade  daily/staff 
photographer  for  National  weekly. 

Access  to  several  Metro  areas.  Reliable, 
deadline  conscious,  can  write/edit  a 
story.  Everything  from  politics,  cuisine, 
hard  news!! 

Will  take  staff/individual  assignments. 

Abat(914)  583-6170. 

BILINGUAL  (Spanish)  reporter,  business 
and  investigative  awards,  expertise  in 
Mexica  and  border  affairs. 
KeithR@Azstarnet.com  or  Box  40564, 
Tucson,  AZ  85717. 

NEED  ON-UNE  EXPERIENCE?  I  have  five 
years  of  on-line  experience  in  responsible 
cyberspace  positions,  plus  1 1  years  of 
experience  as  a  newspaper  editor.  I  can 
help  you  get  on-line  or  on  the  World  Wide 
Web.  Have  scanner  and  latest  tools  of  the 
trode.  I  will  accept  remote  positions  only, 
and  work  only  on  a  contract  basis,  but  will 
travel  wrhen  needed.  Located  in  Zone  9, 
but  I  work  with  people  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Write  me  a  detailed  description  of  your 
needs  and  I  will  tell  you  how  I  can  help. 


FREEUNCE 


EXPERIENCED  FREELANCER  seeking 
trade  magazine  assignments.  Expertise 
includes:  health  care,  retailing, 
merchandising,  marketing.  Reasonable 
rates.  (201)433-6091. 
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hy  Andrea  Tortora 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

WHAT  J-PROFS  SHOULD 
BE  TEACHING  YOU 


FOR  THE  PAST  10  months,  I’ve  been 
racist,  homophobic,  sexist,  biased  and 
stupid.  I’ve  been  exploitative  and  in¬ 
sensitive. 

I’ve  been  a  college  newspaper  editor. 

At  22,  I’m  burned  out,  hardened  and 
exasperated.  As  the  editor  of  the  Post, 
the  independent  daily  student  newspa¬ 
per  at  Ohio  University,  I’ve  defended 
my  writers,  my  editors,  and  my  news¬ 
paper  to  its  patrons,  many  who  do  not 
understand  journalism  and  its  princi¬ 
ples. 

Often,  I’m  at  a  loss  about  how  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  tenets  under  which  we  oper¬ 
ate.  The  E.W.  Scripps  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  doesn’t  offer  a  class  in  “Damage 
Control;  How  to  Explain  journalism  to 
Readers  Without  Losing  Your  Temper 
and  Their  Advertising.” 

Sure,  journalism  students  all  have  to 
take  media  law  and  ethics  courses,  hut 
no  professor  ever  mentions  what  being 
an  editor  is  really  about.  The  closest  to 
a  class  might  be  the  daily  ribbing  stu¬ 
dent  editors  endure  when  their  profes¬ 
sors,  inside  and  outside  the  journalism 
program,  realize  they  work  for  the  Post. 

Instead  of  asking  us  questions  about 
academic  topics,  they  call  on  us  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  defend  the  paper. 

We  aren’t  told  editors  become  sub¬ 
human  because  their  names  are  on  the 
masthead.  We  aren’t  told  that  if  a  copy 
editor  misspells  a  headline,  readers 
think  the  editor  is  stupid;  or  that  if  a 
staff  editorial  criticizes  the  student- 
body  government,  a  university  policy 
or  personnel  decision,  readers  think 
the  editor  is  biased  and  working  under 
an  agenda. 

Eventually,  we  do  learn  how  to  face 
our  peers  and  readers  on  days  we  make 
mistakes.  We  learn  to  detach  ourselves 
from  the  unsolicited  critiques  and,  un¬ 
like  typical  college  students,  appreciate 

Tortora  was  editor  of  the  Post,  the 
student  newspaper  at  the  University  of 
Ohio,  prior  to  her  graduation  this  spring. 
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sleep.  Staying  up  15  hours-a-day  to  put 
the  paper  to  bed  makes  it  easier  to  go 
to  bed  ourselves. 

It’s  like  a  secret  hazing  in  a  fraterni¬ 
ty.  The  seasoned  members  in  the  jour¬ 
nalism  school  know  what  you’re  in  for 
and  just  sit  hack,  smile,  and  wait  for 
the  inevitable.  The  professors  linger  in 
journalism’s  musty  halls  each  day  the 
paper  comes  out,  hoping  to  he  the  first 
to  point  out  that  day’s  mistakes.  Some 
days.  I’d  rather  face  a  pledge  paddle, 
than  them.  Even  when  an  issue  of  the 
paper  doesn’t  boast  a  major  blunder, 
professors  reteach  lessons  of  the  past, 
reminding  student  editors  of  the  time 
they  spelled  procedure  “preceedure”  in 


60-point  type  or  when  they  used 
“Nixon  remains  valuable”  as  a  front 
page  banner. 

If  college  editors  learn  from  the  jibes 
and  graduate,  they’ll  make  profession¬ 
al  newspaper  editors  pretty  happy.  As 
entry-level  reporters,  they’ll  ask  the 
tough  questions  and  forego  the  cub-re- 
porter  mistakes;  hut  if  the  initiation 
gets  the  better  of  student  journalists, 
they  just  might  misrepresent  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

Case  in  point:  In  April  1995,  the 
Post  sent  a  reporter  and  two  photogra¬ 
phers  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  cover 
OU’s  delegation  to  the  National  Orga¬ 
nization  of  Women’s  rally  against  the 
Contract  With  America.  The  reporter 
included  detail  in  her  stories  of  the 
hare-foot  and  hare-chested  protesters, 
some  with  directives  written  on  their 
bodies. 

One  of  the  photographers  came 
hack  with  a  photo  of  a  topless  woman 


who  had  written  “Newt  Get  off  my 
hack”  on  her  hack.  The  profile  of  her 
left  breast  could  he  seen  in  the  picture, 
as  could  the  sticker  she  wore  over  her 
nipple. 

Post  editors  felt  the  shot  was  an  ap¬ 
propriate  illustration  of  the  day’s 
events  and  would  not  offend  our  audi¬ 
ence  of  college  students,  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  and  their  families. 

Twenty  phone  calls  and  dozens  of  e- 
mail  letters  later,  after  I  had  explained 
the  decision  to  run  the  photo  —  it  told 
the  story  of  the  rally,  it  was  powerful,  it 
sent  a  message  written  words  could  not 
—  1  was  held  to  task  and  failed.  My  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  mother  who  caught  her 


two  teenage  hoys  “ogling  the  picture” 
was  simply,  “Okay,  thanks  for  your 
opinion.” 

I  was  embarrassed  that  the  paper  I 
edited  had  caused  this  woman’s  chil¬ 
dren  to  see  something  she  deemed  in¬ 
appropriate.  I  wanted  her  to  under¬ 
stand  that  as  an  editor,  I  wasn’t  all 
hard  skin  and  no  emotions.  But  I  didn’t 
know  how  to  explain  this  to  her  with¬ 
out  seeming  defensive. 

That  woman  deserved  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  why  the  picture  was  on  our 
front  page.  Exhausted  from  talking  to 
people  who  said,  “We  can’t  believe  the 
lengths  you  would  go  to  sell  a  free 
newspaper,  I  was  too  tired  to  rant 
about  my  decision-making  process.” 

journalism  classes  can’t  cover  every¬ 
thing  students  need  to  know  to  he  good 
editors  —  the  experience  itself  provides 
the  hulk  of  the  education  —  hut  profes- 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  37) 
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Sure,  journalism  students  all  have  to  take  media 
law  and  ethics  courses,  but  no  professor  ever 
mentions  what  being  an  editor  is  really  about. 


Did  You  Read  These 
Important  E(^P  Articles 

In  June? 


Another  Price-Buster 
For  Newspapers 

Rising  newsprint  costs  are  not  the 
only  problem  newspapers  are 
having  to  deal  with;  plastics  are 
another  source  of  inflation. 

Another  Alternative 
Weekly  Joins  S.F.  Mix 

At  a  time  when  San  Francisco’s 
two  daily  newspapers  are  strug¬ 
gling,  two  neighborhood  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  combined  forces  for 
a  new,  citywide  newspaper. 

Accident  Burns  Five  At 
Star-Ledger  Plant 

Five  workers  were  badly  burned 
while  preparing  to  install  a  new 
main  electrical  line  to  the  central 
New  Jersey  production  plant. 

Rhetoric  Heats  Up 

Bargaining  at  Detroit  papers 
continues  beyond  contract 
deadline. 

Twice  Burned 

Former  Sacramento  Bee  TV  critic 
cites  burnout,  family  woes  as  rea¬ 
sons  he  plagiarized,  twice. 

Covering  The  Catastrophe 

How  the  Daily  Oklahoman  cov¬ 
ered  the  federal  building  bombing 
in  its  own  backyard. 


Newspapers  Address 
Postal  Concerns 

Newspaper  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  National  Newspaper  associa¬ 
tion  execs  present  views  to  House 
subcommittee. 

Neuharth  Sounds 
His  Familiar  Theme 

In  a  speech  on  the  future  of 
newspapers,  former  Gannett  head 
Allen  Neuharth,  who  now  chairs 
the  Freedom  Forum,  says  papers 
should  ‘summon  the  courage’  to 
raise  their  prices. 

New  Influx  Of  Cash  For 
Raleigh  Online  Service 

News  &.  Observer’s  NandO  will 
likely  extend  its  subscriber  base 
and  increase  the  presence  of 
editorial  content  in  the  wake  of 
the  newspaper’s  purchase  by  the 
McClatchy  group. 


Newspapers  And  Religion 
Coverage 

Study  says  they’re  full  of  empty 
talk. 

Economics  Or  Security? 

Questions  still  unanswered  as  to 
why  an  American  journalist  was 
denied  entry  into  Russia  and  based 
on  whose  authority. 

Circulation  Woes  Reach 
Beyond  U.S. 

Newspaper  circulation,  ad  share 
decline  in  developed  world  linked 
to  television;  but  FIEJ  sees  growth 
in  developing  nations. 

Retired  Cartoonist  Receives 
A  Reuben 

Gary  Larson  wins  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society  award  five 
months  after  ending  his  ‘Far  Side’ 
comic. 


You  miss  a  lot  in  the  newspaper  industry  if  you  miss  a  week  of  E&P, 
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The  On  y  Independent  Weekly  Journal  ofNewspapering 


Start  your  own  subscription  —  delivered  to  your  home  or  office  —  today!  look  for  the  convenient 
subscription  reply  cord  bound  in  this  issue  or  call  the  Circulation  Department  at  (212}  675-4380. 


0795B 


Christian  Singie's  Connections 


Voice  Persooals 


Join  the  fastest  growing  target  market 
personais  program  in  the  country. 


Print  the  page  of  ads  we  provide 
alongside  your  existing  personals. 

BUREAU  BB&\ 

Exclusively  through  Bureau  One  (360)  636-2000  ONE 
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